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Lesson Calendar 
Studies in the Life of Christ 


1. January 3.— The Boyhood of Jesus Luke 2 : 40-52 
2 January 10.—The Preaching of John the Baptist Matt 3: 1-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 

Jesus . . Matt 3:13to4: 08 
4 January 24.— Jesus Rejected at Nazareth Luke 4 : 16-30 
§ January 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples Luke 5. 1-11 
6. February 7 —A Sabbath in Capernaum Mark 1 : 21-34 
7. February 14 —Jesus Forgives Sins Mark 2: 2-12 
8 February’ —Jesus and the Sabbath Matt 12: t13 
g. February 28.—Hearers and oers of the Word Matt 7. 21-29 
10 March 6 —Jesus Calms the Storm Mark 4 : 35-48 
11. March 13 —Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 

Lesson) a Matt. 14: 1-12 
12 March 20,— Jesus Feeds the Five ‘Thousand Matt 14 : 13-23 
13. March 27.-- Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—lL uke 2 : 40-52 
Tuesday.—Deut. 16: 1-8 . ‘ 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 34 : 1-7. 
Thursday.—Prov. 4 : 1-9 . 
Friday.—Prov. 8 : 1-17 . 
Saturday.—Prov. 2:1-9. . 
Sunday.— Matt. 2 : 13-23. 


. The Boyhood of Jesus 
he Passover feast 

_A youthful seeker 

. The principal thing 

. Excellency of wisdom 

. . Wisdom from God 

, Herod's cruelty 
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For God Is Love 
By Henry Robinson Palmer 


KNOW not where God’s gardens cast 
Their blossomed perfume on the air, 
Nor where they meet who now have passed 
Beyond our sight, but not our care. 


With folded hands and brimming eyes 
I think of that dear friendly train 

Who somewhere, far within the skies, 
Some day I pray to see again. 


Where is the shining street they walk ? 
Where grows the sweet eternal tree 

Beneath whose gentle shade they talk, 
Perchance, of earth and you and me? 


No whisper from the winds of heaven 
Comes floating down the bright abyss 
Across whose heights our faith has striven 

To bridge God’s other world and this 


Yet this I know, that love is there, — 
Since God is love and he abides, 
And love encircles those who fare 
Beyond the surging of the tides. 
STONINGTON, CONN, 


That Which is Fitting 


Appropriateness is the secret of dignity and 
beauty. The same man or woman may have a very 
different dress, and a very different demeanor, in a 
public assembly and in a circle of friends ; both are 
correct because both are appropriate. We call it 
pomposity if a man carries the demeanor of a formal 
into an informal occasion. We call it irreverence if 
one carries the demeanor of a common into a sacred 
place. It isin being fitly spoken that the proverb 
said words were given a beauty ‘like apples of gold 
in network of silver."" Emerson tells us how he gath- 
ered the beautiful weeds of the shore to decorate his 
house : 





** I fetched my sea-born treasure home, 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar,’ 


So all the beauty of many beautiful things goes when 
we take them from their proper place. Sleep is right 


and beautiful, but not when one is set to watch. We 
are to discern attitudes and thoughts and words and 
deeds that they be right because they are fitting. 


I 


New Lesson Helps for You 

A few weeks ago, an article appeared in The 
Sunday School Times entitled ‘‘The Brown Family 
Makes a Discovery."’ It showed, in story form, some 
of the possibilities of the Times as a lesson help for 
the Sunday-school teacher. In response to the read- 
ers’ request that suggestions of the same sort be made 
a regular feature, on each lesson, there appears in this 
issue a new lesson article, by the author of ‘* The Brown 
Family,’’ entitled ‘‘ The Lesson Pilot.’’ Its purpose 
will be, each week, to suggest to teachers how to teach 
the lesson in a way out of the beaten tracks, and how 
to use, in so doing, some of the best things in each 
week's lesson department of the Times. 

This is not the only new feature for 1904. The 
man who stands at the head of those who are devoting 
their lives to the study and training of the American 
boy, Dr. William Byron Forbush, President of the 
General. Alliance of Workers with Boys, will write, 
during the six months’ study of the life of Christ, on 
‘«The Lesson for Boys and Girls.’"’ Dr. Forbush’s 
article is a whole equipment in itself, and one unique 
feature of it is the fact that he has been teaching 
the Life of Christ to his own class of twenty-five boys 
since October, his new lesson help therefore embody- 
ing the tested results of his actual teaching of these 
same lessons. 

‘* Difficult Points Explained’’ is another new fea- 
ture that should prove invaluable. It is written by 
the widely known New Testament scholar and mem- 
ber of the American Revision Committee, Professor 
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M. B. Riddle, whose writings for twenty-eight years 
in these pages have made his work so familiar and so 
invaluable to the Times family. His newer form of 
article will embody much of what was in his ‘‘ Criti- 
cal Notes,"’ but it will more definitely aim to explain 
those references and passages that are not entirely 
familiar to the average English reader of the Bible. 
In other words, it is the teacher's Bible dictionary for 
each lesson. 

These new features, two of which were hitherto un- 
announced, are simply a part of the editors’ plan to 
steadily increase the practical value of The Sunday 
School Times to all Sunday-school workers, just as 
constantly as new needs appear and new opportuni- 


ties offer. 
X— 
Peril of the Tongue 


‘Not that which entereth into the mouth defil- 
eth the man; but that which proceedeth dut of the 
mouth, this defileth the man."’ It makes a vital and 
an eternal difference to us how we express ourselves. A 
man is in greater danger of self-destruction by speaking 
than by eating. Formerly many French words were in 
common use by the Germans, but now the Emperor's 
influence is toward the substitution of German terms 
for the French,—the idea being that, as the people 
speak, so they will become. This is supposed to 
beget a higher and more solid patriotic or national 
spirit, —as, other things being equal, it must. States- 
men perceive this truth in the bottom principle enun- 
ciated by Jesus, and thus apply it. But in our 
individual lives we often forget to act on it. It harms 
us to think evil; it harms us even more to say what 
we think. It is for this reason that silence is so often 
golden. But it is also on the same general principle 
that it is worth while to speak a pleasant word, —if 
we can do no more, 
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Pressing Forward Into Life 


Paul asserted with painful emphasis that 
he did the things that he would not, he took 
his place squarely alongside of other men 
everywhere. His almost despairing outburst of con- 
fession finds an echo in every human heart. 

Although we accept what Paul said as true of him- 
self, we never quite get over our surprise that the 
assertion can be so repeatedly true of us. We are 
chagrined at the remembrance of those dark mo- 
ments which were dark only because we would not 
see the light. 

Our memories would seem so much more suited to 
well-intentioned beings, if they could be purged of 
these unpleasant occasions. And still we ge on, pro- 
viding further occasions for dismayed recollections, — 
still doing the things we would not, and still regret- 
ting that we have not grown beyond all this. 

We may as well frankly admit, at the beginning 
of the coming new year, that the warfare within us is 
as real and as unflagging in its persistence as the 
warfare of life and death, over against each other in 
everlasting antagonism. And in this warfare within 
us there remains no doubt as to the victor after any 
one contest, for the victory is always decisive for the 
time being. 

Two results in character are possible from the 
struggle. If we accept the situation as a desperate 
one, and supinely shrivel under the remembrance of 
our miserable failures, we shall multiply our failures, 
and grievously impair whatever power of resistance 
God may have given us by nature or by grace. This 
is the fate of erring souls who have allowed their own 
consciousness of guilt to shut out of mind divine com- 
passion and divine optimism for the sons of men. 


For God is ever more hopeful for us than we are for 
ourselves ; and his designs for us, worked out in love 
and tenderness, would dazzle our lowered eyes if we 
would but let him freely work with us. 

As a matter of fact, few of us have fully rested in 
not merely God's forgiving but his forgetting love. 
We are indeed assured that God can and will remem- 
ber no more his people's sins. Yet in the stress of 
our dual warfare, with its dark defeats, we have not 
followed God's thought of us in doing for ourselves a 
little healthy forgetting of the things he is willing to 
put out of his own remembrance. Some of us drag 
along under the conviction that we are likely to be 
too lenient with ourselves if we try to forget the blots. 
But with the honest seeker after the new life in Christ 
Jesus, the danger lies in the opposite direction. No 
wise father trains his child to let his mind dwell upon 
his. broken toys or his untruthfulness. Rather he 
points him hopefully to the new whole toys, and the 
need for truth-telling. 

Talk with any high-minded and aspiring man or 
woman, and you will at once detect an almost im- 
patient desire to keep thought and conversation on 
the best things of the present and future. Every- 
where among the Christ-seeking and Christ-serving 
you perceive in face and word and act the longing 
thus expressed by Sidney Lanier : 


** My soul is sailing through the sea, 


But the past is heavy and hindereth me ; 
The past hath crusted cumbrous shells 
That hold the flesh of cold sea mells 
About my soul. 

The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacle clingeth and worketh dole, 
And hindereth we from sailing. 
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**Old past, let go and drop in the sea, 
‘Till fathomless waters cover thee, 
For I,am living, but thou art dead. 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 
The day to find. Thy shells unbind. 
Night comes behind, I must needs hurry with 
the wind, 
And trim me best for sailing.’’ 


It is significant of Lanier’s genius that he should 
have given this poem the peculiarly apt title of ‘‘ Bar- 
nacles,’’ for what are these evils of the past, when 
they cling close, but obstacles to swift and able sail- 
ing on our life course ? 

And if we are certain that Paul's fight is also ours, 
we may as surely lay hold on his power in conquest. 
Oppressed as we are with a sense of defeat, we can 
at the same time stand with Paul in his expectation 
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of better things. To press forward is his characteristic 
attitude toward life and duty, and, as he himself has 
been laid hold of by divine power, so he lays hold 
of the object for which he is held. It is along this 
path that he finds ever-increasing strength for the duty 
of the hour, and a clear vision of better things ahead. 

It is possible for us to follow this path. Tired with 
the racking strain of the inward struggle, we find rest 
in the very thought that out of te struggle victory 
can come. Looking beyond ‘‘this present,’’ we dis- 
cern the path that Jesus trod, and we see the foot- 
steps of his faithful followers in all ages. When ‘the 
Son of God goes forth to war,’’ it is not the discour- 
aged, backward-looking soul that is among his fight- 
ing men. It is he ‘‘who best can drink his cup of 
wo,’’ and is ‘‘triumphant over pain,’’ who is with 
him for conquest. 
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A Troubled Mother’s Question 


How often we look to others, instead of to our- 
selves, for the relieving of a trying situation! It is 
so easy to see just what the right and proper and 
unselfish course is—for the other one! If we were 
only as quick to follow ourselves the course that we 
are convinced is just the right one for some one else, 
snarls would be untangled and difficulties removed 
with amazingly unexpected ease. This thought is 
worth the attention of an earnest Christian mother 
who writes to the Editor as follows : 


Having often been helped by Notes on Open Letters, I 
come to you with a question that has troubled me for some 
time. My question is this: Is it a wife's Christian duty to 
unite with and attend the church of her husband's choice, even 
when she finds it impossible to believe in its teaching ? This 
may not be the kind of question that you undertake to answer, 
but I have hoped in this way | might see my duty more clearly, 

To make my meaning plainer, after | was married my hus- 
band united with the church of a denomination not my own, in 
which he had been brought up. I was influenced and made 
to feel that I should do the same. I had been brought up 
carefully in the Methodist Church, and I told my husband 
frankly that I could not believe as he did about many things. 
However, he said it was not necessary that I should; I should 
be free to have my opinions. That sounds very well, but I 
found after a while that | was not free. I was expected to 
accept the teaching as they believe it without question, and 
the very things which I could not believe or see as they do I 
have heard preached nearly every Sunday since. They preach 
doctrinal sermons. Instead of convincing me (I have tried to 
listen patiently, and not to become discontented), I am farther 
from accepting them than at first, and I take no pleasure in 
attending the preaching services when doctrines are discussed. 
I tried to hide these things from my husband until a short 
time ago, when I told him of my feelings, and longings for a 
church more like the one I was brought up in. He believes 
that I should continue to act as though I were fn sympathy 
with these teachings, and go on just as I have endeavored to 
do, helping in every way possible, when my Aeart is not in it. 
He seems to think that I have no righ? to have an opinion 
differing from his. 

| could go on just as I have for twenty-five years, giving in, 
and giving up my preferences, but I do not like to think of my 
children’s not having a better chance, a broader view of the 
Christian religion, more to attract them to Christ. 

I have not one word to say against this church. Those who 
firmly believe have a right to uphold it. My husband is a 
man who wants to do right, and will do anything for his 
church, but is very determined, and cannot see outside of his 
narrow circle (religious, I mean). 

Now my husband reads The Sunday School Times, and it 
occurred to me that an answer to my question might throw 
some light on his duty as well as mine. 

| have been asking guidance of my heavenly Father for some 
time, but as yet my way is not clear. Sometimes on my knees 
I search my heart to see if it is self-seeking or ambition for my 
children that makes me so discontented with things as they 
are. But I do know that beneath and underlying all else is a 
desire for the best spiritual influences, the surroundings that 
will call out the best and holiest aspirations, and make me and 
my dear ones more like our Master. 


First of all, it is the mother’s duty to help her chil- 
dren to get what good they can where they are now. 
Does she, each week, point out the truth that is em- 
phasized, and which they ought to consider and act 
upon? If errors are taught, they need not be con- 
sidered, but if the truth is listened for by that mother, 
and pointed out, and taught, that will be well for her 
and her children. In whatever denomination she 
finds herself, she will have both truth and error to 
choose between, and her spirit will best be exercised 
in looking for the good instead of for the bad, The 
late Editor had occasion to worship in churches of the 
Roman Catholic faith, the Greek Catholic faith, the 
Mormons, the Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist 
Protestant, the Disciples, the regular Baptists, the 
Seventh-Day Baptists, the Free Will Baptists, the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, the Unitarians, 
the Jews, and of various other denominations. In 


each and all of these he felt it his duty to look for 
the good which he would emphasize. Sometimes he 
had to exercise himself to find the good, but de was 
benefited by this training. 

So it is with every child of God, and in every 
sphere of life. Perhaps God has better things in 
store for this mother and her children through the 
very test and training which her present position 
offers her, than she could ever attain to through the 
ease of having things her own way in the church of 
her choice. Certain it is that no good or harmony is 
going to come of husband and wife standing out 
against each other in such a matter. And whose 
proof of unselfishness should the wife be most con- 
cerned about, —her husband's, or her own? 


” 
**Making Bricks Without Straw ’”’ 


When the English Revision of the Bible transla- 
tion was first published, many of the familiar texts 
were found to be changed in form, the better to agree 
with the original. A prominent clergyman is re- 
ported to have said that the Revision was to be 
regretted in view of its having spoiled so many good 
sermons. A pastor in Pennsylvania appears to have 
this thought in mind when he writes as follows con- 
cerning a recent editorial in these pages, ‘‘ Seeing 
Bible Puzzles that Do Not Exist.’’ 


I was very much pleased with your story about the illiterate 
preacher ‘‘down in Egypt’ [in Illinois]. who misread his 
text, and the application is capital, but have you not gone too 
far about those ‘‘ brick without straw’ that were required in 
the real Egypt? In Miss Edwards's ‘' Pharaohs, Fellahs, 
and Explorers"' (p. 49) is her story of one of the buried cities 
of ancient Egypt: 

‘* And this reminds us that Pharaoh's overseers ‘made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigor : and they made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick.’ We re- 
member all the details of that pitiful story,—how the straw 
became exhausted, how the poor souls were driven forth to 
gather in stubble for mixing with their clay, and yet how they 
were required to give in as large a tale of bricks at the end 
of each day's work as if the straw had been duly provided. 

‘‘Now it is a very curious and interesting fact that the 
Pithom bricks are of three qualities. In the lower courses of 
these massive cellar walls they are mixed with chopped straw. 
Higher up, when the straw may be supposed to have run 
short, the clay is found to be mixed with reeds,—the same 
kind of reeds which grow to this day in the bed of the old 
Pharaonic canal, and which are translated as ‘stubble’ in 
the Bible. Finally, when the last reeds were used up, the 
bricks of the uppermost courses consist of mere Nile mud, 
with no binding substance whatever. 

‘So here we have the whole pathetic Bible narrative sur- 
viving in solid evidence to the present time. We go down to 
the bottom of one of these cellars. We see the good bricks 
for which the straw was provided. Some few feet higher we 
see those for which the wretched Hebrews had to seek reeds or 
stubble. We hear them cry aloud, ‘Can we make bricks 
without straw ?' 

‘Lastly, we see the bricks which they had to make, and did 
make, without straw, while their hands were bleeding and 
their hearts were breaking. Shakespeare, in one of his most 
familiar passages, tells us of ‘sermons in stones,’ but here we 
have a sermon in dricks,—and not only a sermon, but a prac- 
tical historical commentary of the highest importance and 
interest."’ 

Now, dear Mr. Editor, don't spoil that sermon,—unless 
you have to do it in the interest of truthful exegesis. 


When writing that editorial, the Editor was fully 
familiar with the facts referred to by the Pennsylvania 
pastor. Every sentence in that editorial is conform- 
able to the facts concerning the modern discoveries in 
ancient Egypt. The sacred record of the hardships 
of the Hebrews in being obliged to gather straw or 
stubble for themselves with which to make brick is to 
be found in the fifth chapter of Exodus. It is not said 
in the Bible record that the Egyptians accepted brick 
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made at that time by the Hebrews without either 
straw or ‘‘ stubble.’’ The finding of bricks thus made 
does not affect that Bible record, which was the record 
to which the Editor referred. Sermons, whether cor- 
rect or false, are nominally based on the Bible record, 
and not on coincident or divergent facts pointed out 
in modern discoveries. It were well if Bible defend- 
ers or scoffers were familiar with the Bible texts 
which they cite as confirming their position. 


<< 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—aof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School ‘Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LEIPSIC, OHIO.—Where can I get some good literature on 
the spiritual side of the Sunday-school work ?—C. P 

There is a little book which sells for 35 cents, written by 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, entitled ‘* The Spiritual Life of 
the Sunday-School.’’ It may be just what you need. 


MONTREAL.—Will you please tell me where I could get a 
supply of descriptive literature on the church messenger ser- 
vice ?—G. N. B. 

Address Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Mr. W. C. Hall, 2142 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, The Sunday 
School Times will also send you special instructions for 
boys’ work of this sort. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—We are attempting to grade 
our Sunday-school in First Congregational Church here. 
Have you any plan for such grading, and can vou give it to 
me? _ I would like to write to some church where the system 
has worked well.—E. G. L. 

See the article on page 644 of The Sunday School Times 
of December 5, 1903. The best books I know of are 
**Seven Graded Sunday-schools ’’ (§0 cents), by Dr. Hurl- 
but; ‘* Ways of Working ”’ ($1), Dr. Schauffler ; ‘* Up-to- 
Date Sunday-school’’ (25 cents), Professor Fox. All of 
these books may be had of The Sunday School Times, 

MONTREAL.—I gather from some of your statements that 
you do not favor prizes in Sunday-school. In one sense, all 
our life is a struggle for a prize of one kind or another, and, if 
the incentives are wanting, there will be no progress. My 
opinion is that Sunday-schools would do better, reach more, 
if there was something definite and tangible that could be kept 
through the years as reward for diligence, etc.—J. A. 

The questioner and the writer do not differ so widely as 
it appears. A definition will bring us together, A prize 
is something all seek for, but which only one obtains, and 
another cannot,—as, for instance, the purse at the end of 
arace. A reward is something which all may secure who 
come up to a sufficient degree of proficiency, which is 
within reach of all, Let me give an example. ‘* Here is 
a Bible for the scholar who brings in the most new scholars 
next quarter.’’ That is a prize. One scholar wins it. 
Others who have tried faithfully fail to get a prize, Some 
who have failed may have worked harder than the one who 
succeeds, Bad feeling and sore hearts often result from 
giving prizes in this way. If, however, you say, ‘‘ Here is 
a Bible ; every scholar in this school who brings in five new 
scholars next quarter will receive a book like this,’’ that is 
a reward, and, while even that is not wholly free from criti- 
cism, in its application it is much better than the other 
way. However, I would not advocate the giving of gifts 
of intrinsic value as rewards, I have tried it very often, 
and, except in rare cases, it has not been satisfactory. 

I would like to say what has been said before,—that, in 
my own experience, a good, carefully planned, and care- 
fully executed marking system, giving due credit to the 
scholars for what they have accomplished, has brought the 
best results. Since it has been asked for, the marking sys- 
tem of the Washington Street Congregational Church 
(which is not wholly original) is here given, and I will give 
one tangible result. 


RUORGNNE. 6&6 4H eee ctw s SH 
Bringing of Bible from home ......... .10 
Filling out home-study slip .......4.+ + .10 


Making contribution of any amount + 3 oe 
Attendance upon one of our own church services 
since the last session of the Sunday-school . . 10 


When all of these conditions are complied with, the mark. 
ing is 100,—perfect. Ninety-five per cent is required each 
quarter to earn the honors of the year. About three hun- 
dred members of the school earn the honors annually. 

The system applies to all above the junior grade, and 
every member in the school could earn the honors if he 
wanted to. 

One very apparent result is the evenness with which our 
attendance keeps up. For instance, below is given the 
average attendance of the Sunday-school for the past year 
(the year runs from October 1 to October 1) : 


Average attendance fourth quarter, 1902. . . . . 639 
Average attendance first quarter, 19093. . . . . . 654 
Average attendance second quarter, 19099 . . . . 694 


Average attendance third quarter, 1903 . . 


There may be better ways than this of procuring these ree 
sults, but I have not found them, 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE LITTLE FOLKS 








A Cradle - Roll 
Picture Letter 


’ 





Even Cradle Roll babies ‘‘ read pictures,’’ and letters 
filled with pictures have been found of value to mark the 
birthdays by the primary teacher of a Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, Sunday-school. Of course, the mothers who read 
them, and the babies who supplied missing words by means 
of the pictures, were delighted. The pictures were clipped 
from magazines, and an indication of their location is given 
by the words in brackets. The letter reads this way : 


CHESTER, PA., May 20, 1903. 
My DEAR CHARLES: 

When you were a tiny [baby], your mother signed an 
application card for the Cradle Roll for you, and so you be- 
came a member of our Sunday-school. Now that you are 
such a big [boy], we hope to have you meet with us in our dear 
primary room on Sunday mornings. I am writing to send you 
loving wishes for a happy birthday. Ask sister to teach you 
this little verse : 


‘* Little deeds of love I'll do, 
Words I'll speak, so kind and true, 
That I'll be, the whole day through, 
Like a sunbeam shining.” 


Then just see how many kind things you can do to-day. 
Couldn't a little boy take some [bread-]crumbs to the [chick- 
ens], or [brush] father’s [hat], bring mother her [slippers], 
[scissors], or wind up her [tape-measure]? I am sure grandma 
would be glad to have her [flowers] watered, or some [daisies] 
rathered for her. ‘Take good care of your [rabbit], and per- 
Rens brother will teach you how to make [a shadow picture] 
to-night. I hear that you have asked cook to make you [a birth- 
day cake], and give your [kittie] an extra [bowl of milk]. 
{ am wondering how many pennies you have in your box, to 
help send missionaries to the poor [Indians] and others who do 
not know about Jesus. When you go to [bed] to-night, do not 
forget to ask Jesus to help you to help others, that you may 
grow more and more like him. 
Very lovingly yours, 
MARY L. MORROW. 
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A Primary Union that ‘“‘ Does Things”’ 


Among the stronger unions, that of Buffalo, New York, 
is always counted. In one particular this union takes the 
lead, and that is in its use of the local press. As a rule, 
every week the meeting, time, place, name of person to 
teach the lesson, and any other special feature for the day, 
is announced in morning and evening papers. The day 
following, the same papers will give a report of the meet- 
ing, varying in length from two hundred to four hundred 
words. As some of these papers have more than a local 
circulation, it is impossible to estimate the value of such 
notices. A press committee appointed from members of 
the union have the matter in charge. 

Another feature of this union is the monthly meeting for 
mothers, In addition to the teaching of the lesson, which 
is never omitted, a program is arranged with special refer. 
ence to the mothers, Sometimes, besides the newspaper 
notice, a small printed slip with announcement and invita- 
tion is issued by the union, and distributed by the teachers 
to the children on the Sunday previous, and in this: way 
many parents are reached who would otherwise be over 
looked. The results are more than satisfactory. 

Another helpful factor in the Buffalo Union is the monthly 
meeting of the Executive Committee at the home of the 
president, Still another is the special invitation given to 
different ministers of the city to assist in the opening exer- 
cises. One week it may be a Baptist minister ; another, a 
Methodist ; another, a Presbyterian ; another, a Lutheran, 
etc., who reads the Scripture and makes the prayer. The 
service is a brief one, but it is one means of bringing the 
union in closer relation with the churches. The president 
does not intend that what is true of most places shall be 
true of Buffalo; namely, that not one-tenth per cent of the 
ministers know what the primary teachers are doing. 

This union also considers the quarterly pre-view of the 
lesson quite as important as the review. At one of their 
meetings, the person appointed to conduct the pre-view 
said of it: ‘*The aim of this pre-view is not to follow 
one line of thought, nor to take each lesson in detail, but 
to take a look ahead of the writers, the lessons, the time 
and place in Christ’s ministry, and notice some of the char- 
acters introduced, and suggest a connected study of the 
whole quarter’s work.’’ She was great enough to appre- 
ciate the value of dividing the work, and, after having 
carefully arranged her outline, sections of it were given to 
different persons, who very conscientiously observed the 
time limit in their teaching. 

The first teacher presented the books from which the 
lessons were to be taken, the writers, a little sketch of 
their lives and purpose in writing, and the time in Christ's 
ministry when the events narrated occurred, Another, 
with crayon and blackboard, very forcibly sketched the 
places, and gave a running history of each so far as it re 
lated to the lessons. Another took the'different characters 











found in the quarter’s lessons, with brief descriptions of 
each. Another made a summary of the matter to be taught, 
dividing it into three parts,—parables, miracles, discourses. 
The special days in the quarter were remembered, with 
suggestions for their celebration, The music committee 
was ready, too, with suggestions for appropriate music, 
some of which was presented and sung by the union.— 
Mary Loutse Butler, Chicago, lll. 





Mrs. Barnes to Join the Times 





Beginning with the next primary-page issue of The Sunday 
School Times (the third issue in January), the International 
Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. Barnes, wil! be- 
come one of the regular staff of writers of this paper. She 
will conduct the question-and-answer column on this page for 
workers in the elementary grades of the Sunday-school,—the 
Beginners, the Primary, and the Junior departments. By this 
addition of Mrs Barnes to the ranks of the Times’ Sunday- 
school experts, Mrs. Bryner still continuing her all-important 
departinent of the primary-lesson article each week, Sunday- 
school workers will have, brought into their own homes and 
unions and schools, the skilled assistance and counsel of two 
of the leading primary workers of the world, Mrs Bryner’s 
trip to Mexico the latter part of this month, where she will 
remain until she leaves next spring for the World's Conven- 
tion in Jerusalem, would make it difficult for her to receive 
and answer the Times’ readers’ questions with regularity 
Upon this valued addition to its forces The Sunday School 
Times family is to be heartily congratulated, Questions on 
any phase of Sunday-school work inthe grades mentioned 
may be sent to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, care of The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Holding the Attention—To What ? 


A school teacher, having occasion one day to keep a 
small boy after hours to rebuke him privately for trying 
and mischievous conduct, was much gratified by the in- 
tense attention with which he listened to her expostulations 
and counsels, his black eyes fixed stedfastly upon her face ; 
but when she paused to give him an opportunity to voice 
his penitence and express the good resolutions he had been 
silently forming, it was somewhat dismaying to hear him 
say, in a quiet, meditative fashion, ‘‘ Do you know, Miss 
Martha, when you talk, your upper jaw doesn’t move a 
bit !’’ 

The child did not intend to be impertinent ; he was not 
even conscious of disrespectful inattention. In fact, his 
attention had been caught and fixed, only it had been 
occupied with what presented itself to the eye instead of 
what presented itself to the ear, 

Not far otherwise, it is to be feared, is it with much 
which we count attention in the pupils of our Sunday- 
schools. 

‘** | visited Mrs, Blank’s primary class last Sunday,’’ said 
one primary teacher to another. ‘* She’s a wonderful 
teacher,—isn’t she? You ought to have seen how she 
held the attention of all those children! It was perfectly 
marvelous! It made me feel discouraged, though, my 
little ones are so restless and inattentive. gut then I 
haven't all the helps she has. Perhaps, if I could draw as 
she can with the colored crayons, and had a sand-board 
and flags and banners, and dressed-up paper-doll figures 
of the twelve disciples, I could hold the attention of my 
children better, —indeed, I am sure that I could.”’ 

Not so fast, not so fast, dear discouraged teacher, with 
few ** objects ’’ and little artistic skill! 

Before you waste your soul in covetousness, let us con- 
sider together the aim of all Sunday-school work. Is it 
entertainment? is it storing in the memory a given num- 
ber of words and phrases, or is it the developing of the 
character of the pupil through informing the mind, influ- 
encing the affections, instructing the conscience, and mov- 
ing the will? Which of these last-named ends may not be 
reached without the aid of elaborate appliances ? 

But to gain the attention, you say, is an essential pre- 
liminary to all teaching, and to gain this attention an 
appeal to either eye or ear is surely legitimate. Even so, 
and we need not quarrel with paraphernalia which serve 
effectually the purpose of their creation. It is pitiful to 
reflect, however, upon the multitudes of little children 
streaming out from their class-rooms every Sunday in much 
the same state of mind as if they had been to a sleight-of- 
hand entertainment. Attentive? Of course, they have 
been attentive! Has not picture followed picture upon 
blackboard and wall-roll in the most fascinating manner ? 
Has not a wonderful something been set on fire in a tum- 
bler and burned with a blue flame, while the teacher coiled 
and uncoiled a wriggling pasteboard snake? And then 
pretty picture-cards were distributed, and each child de- 
parted the jubilant possessor of a ‘‘ symbol ’’ as fine and 
glittering as gilt paper could make it! What could be 
more delightful? Do Jimmie and Jennie wish to go to 
Sunday-school again next Sunday? Of course they do! 


’ useful, 





The gist of the whole matter may 
be yiven in one brief phrase : To in- 
terest and to entertain is not neces. 
sarily to teach. Let the teacher who has exhausted all her 
vitality to produce this display ask her children a week later 
what she taught them the Sunday before,—what she /aught 
them, not what she showed them,—that they will rehearse 
glibly enough. She will receive a severe but much needed 
lesson upon the delusiveness of attention. 

The vitally important thing is not what is taught, but 
what is learned. Cleverly prepared lessons, made attrac- 
tive by striking anecdote and apt illustration, may gain 
and hold the absorbed attention of all the little eyes and 
ears; that is nothing to the point, although very satis- 
factory as far as it goes. The subject calling for patient 
investigation is this: Upon what are those children fixing 
the concentrated attention which is so gratifying ?—upon 
your own winning personality, or some novel article of your 
attire? It may be. Or upon some material object you are 
showing them, or a mental picture you are holding up before 
their alert, imaginative minds? Or are they actually grasp- 
ing ‘Ae ‘ruth you have set out to teach, seeing it all the more 
clearly for your effective side-lights of picture and story ? 
Let every conscientious teacher, before leaving the class- 
room each week, ask and answer these two searching 
questions : Exactly what did I intend to teach the children 
to-day? Have I so taught it that it was understood, and 
will be remembered ?— Caroline Af. Harris, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


x 
Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


Having already taught the one year's Beginners’ Course, 
what shall I do about future lessons ? 





The new course for beginners, occupying two years, 
differs from the old in several respects, and is considered 
much improved. It is intended that teachers shall begin 
again with the first year of the new course, in that way 
preparing the class for the second year’s work to follow. 
The Sunday School ‘Times Co. has just issued a book con- 
taining the first year of the new course, which will be sent 
to any address for 50 cents, 


Could not the plan of primary pre-view, given in The Sun- 
day School ‘Times, be prepared in chart form to be mailed 
upon receipt of price ? 

The very motive of the pre-view would be defeated by 
doing this, The pre-view is intended to suggest a plan to 
be developed throughout the quarter, so that a thought 
from each lesson may be added. This affords a convenient 
method for frequent review. The preparation does mean 
a little extra work for the teacher, but your own drawings 
are more effective than a chart ready made. 


What are the duties of a county primary superintendent? 

1, Secure a complete list of the primary teachers. 2. 
Send out letters, or blanks of inquiry, along such lines as 
Iiow many have separate room or corner? What are the 
ages of the children? Do you have opening or closing 
exercises with the main school? What supplemental work 
is taught? Are there special promotion exercises, and 
when? Have you a Cradle Roll? Do you use a black- 
board? Is your class sub-divided ? How many in your 
department? What proportion of boys and girls? etc. 3. 
Try to organize and maintain primary unions, or introduce 
the reading of the training course ; suggest helpful books. 
4. Visit departments, if possible. 5. See that primary 
work is presented at the county and township conventions, 
6. Encourage and instruct primary teachers in every way 
possible. 7. Make out a complete report of conditions in 
your county, and send it promptly to your state primary 
superintendent. 

I wish to give pictures to the members of my class. Can 
you supply the names of some teachers with whom I might 
correspond about the preservation of these pictures in books ? 

This idea of preserving pictures has not been generally 
adopted. I have seen it used in several departments which I 
have visited for one session only, but did not learn the teach- 
ers’ names. The plan was at one time suggested to the 
Primary Teachers’ Union of Chicago, and adopted by some. 
The Dietz & Marshall Co., 11§ Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
prepared booklets of loose, stiff paper leaves, with heavier 
covers, perforated at the back, for this very purpose, and 
could probably supply the names of some who purchased 
them. Mrs. Dietz tried the plan. In a_ beginners’ de- 
partment in a Presbyterian church in Milwaukee each 
teacher put a spot of paste on the four corners of each pic- 
ture, laid one evenly on a blank page of each child’s scrap- 
book, which was closed tightly for a moment, then opened 
while the lesson story was given, with frequent references 
to the picture. A more common way is the giving of Perry 
pictures one a month, mounted on a card. The new series 
of pictures issued by The Sunday School Times, one for 
each lesson in the International course, would be especially 
‘They may be had at ten cents for the set of thirteen. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


H. Clay Trumbull: aA Tribute of Gratitude 
By Philip E. Howard 


EVENTEEN years ago, on a warm June evening, 

a preparatory school was holding its graduating 

exercises, The large hall was crowded. A boy 

on the stage had delivered an oration on a subject 

large enough for a Joseph Henry or a Tyndall, and 

the exercises were over. Down through the crush in 

the aisle the boy hurried to his friends, and just as 

he got among them a man whom he scarcely knew 

reached out his hand, and, with a kindly smile, spoke 
encouragingly about the youthful effort. 

That boy then felt, as thousands of others had, the 
quickening touch of H, Clay Trumbull’s sympathetic 
grasp; and in the providence of God the boy came 
to know, day by day, the ever-growing character, the 
ever-aspiring soul, of this man who believed that the 
best work of any servant of God is always yet to come. 
And as the boy was led by him, step by step, into a 
desire for higher ideals and for achievement worthy of a 
Christian man, he saw how God can set a man on fire 
with spiritual zeal, and how he can keep that fire 
burning until the very end, with no embers smolder- 
ing impotently at the last. What, therefore, | may 
say about the personality of H. Clay Trumbull, I 
have seen with my own eyes again and again in him. 
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Few men have led so varied a life as Dr. Trumbull. 
His alertness of mind, his clearness of vision, and, above 
all, his abiding trust in the daily leadings of his heavenly 
Father, caused him to be always ready to take up a 
new work. He was born in Stonington, Connecticut, 
on June 8, 1830. His father was Gurdon Trumbull, 
a student of New England history, a school fund 
commissioner, a railroad director, and several times 
a member of his State Legislature. His mother, 
Sally Ann Swan, was a woman of rare intellectual 
power, entering understandingly into the studies of 
her children. One of his brothers, J. Hammond, 
became an authority in more than one field of schol- 
arship. Another, Gurdon, made his mark as an ar- 
tist, and became the foremost fish painter in America. 
His sister Mary, with her husband, Dr. William C, 
Prime, founded the Trumbull-Prime collection of 
porcelain and pottery in Princeton University. His 
sister Annie Trumbull Slosson is the widely known 
writer of New England stories. Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Trumbull, chief of artillery on the staff of 
two army corps commanders, and at one time in 
charge of all the artillery before Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, died in army service. And still another 
brother, Charles E., after a brilliant college career in 
Williams and Yale, died in his early manhood, 

As a young man Mr. Trumbull was at differ- 
ent times clerk in a railroad office, teller in a 
bank, paymaster on a railroad, clerk in a drug-store, 
partner in a wool business, and in all these businesses 
working with his eyes open. In his twenty-second year 
he removed to Hartford, and there he came under 
strong religious influences, and became interested in 
the Morgan Street Sunday-school, where he received 
his first Sunday-school training. In 1858, upon request 
of the Connecticut State Sunday-school Association, he 
was commissioned by the American Sunday-school 
Union as its missionary for Connecticut. It was in 
Hartford that he came under the spell of Horace 
Bushnell, to whose encouragement and companion- 
ship Dr. Trumbull always held himself deeply in- 
debted. 
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In 1862 he became chaplain of the Tenth Con- 
necticut Regiment. He had been offered a major- 
ship, but on account of poor health had been obliged 
to decline. Yet he could not keep out of the service. 
He was told that he would not live many weeks if he 
went to the front. But as chaplain he served through 
the war, always with the men under fire. He was in 
three prisons, Libby, Charleston, and Columbia. He 
often said to me in recent years, ‘‘ In the army I| always 
felt at home. I could not be too intense there.’’ 
And any one who came within the sphere of his _per- 
sonal influence knew just what he meant,—for his 
intensity in look and speech and action was electric, 
and could not have full play in ordinary life. In the 
army his passionate energy was not obliged to feed 
upon itself. The officers of his brigade wanted him 
breveted a major. They stated in their petition that, 
‘* always at his post in time of danger, he has on two 
occasions at least displayed marked and conspicuous 
gallantry, dashing into the thickest of the fight to 
rally and encourage the wavering line.’’ General 


Terry forwarded the paper with this endorsement : 
‘* No officer of his regiment has displayed more gal- 
lantry in action, or done more to animate the men to do 
their duty.'’ Out of this army life came four of Dr. 


Trumbull’s books, ‘* The Knightly Soldier,’’ ‘* The 
Captured Scout of the Army of the James,’’ ‘* War 


Memories of an Army Chaplain,’’ and ‘‘Shoes and 
Rations for a Long March,'’ this last a grouping of 
army sermons published only a few weeks before his 
death. 

In 1865 Mr. Trumbull became Missionary Superin- 
tendent for New England of the American Sunday 
School Union, and later Normal Secretary of the same 
society for the national field, traveling some twenty- 
five thousand miles a year in this service. He re- 
ceived his degree of Master of Arts from Yale in 1866 ; 
in 1881, Doctor of Divinity from Lafayette, and the 
same degree in 1882 from the University of New York. 

While he was yet in the New England Sunday- 
school work, he was offered a position with a promi- 
nent insurance company at a salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. This was an enormous 
fiyure for those days,—even for an insurance com- 
pany. He conferred with the company’s represen- 
tative, who presented the matter with all the alluring 
skill of a clever insurance man. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mr. 
Trumbull, ‘‘1 appreciate your offer very much. But 
I'm sure you would be disappointed in me. You 
think because I have a large acquaintance in New 
England, and can do certain things in my present 
work, that I could write insurance. I could not do it. 
My heart wouldn't be in it, and I cannot now feel 
that the Lord wants me to turn aside from the Sun- 
day-school work.’’ It was always so with this God- 
led man. No allurements drew him aside at any 
time from the path that God marked out for him. 
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It was not strange that John Wanamaker, in 1875, 
when he was seeking an editor for The Sunday School 
Times, which he then owned, should have decided 
upon H. Clay Trumbull. Mr. Wanamaker, with his 
usual sagacity, saw in his choice a man peculiarly 
well equipped for the editorial work. But Mr. 
Trumbull did not share this opinion. He considered 
Mr. Wanamaker’'s suggestions with much care. He 
had never been an editor. His Hartford surround- 
ings were ideal. His work was already national in 
its scope. The Sunday School Times had a circu- 
lation of not more than sixteen thousand copies. 
But when Mr. Trumbull had decided the matter 
in the light of God's leadings, he said to Mrs, 
Trumbull that, no matter what the outcome might be, 
it was clear to him that the Lord wanted him in the 
new work. So he became part owner of The Sunday 
School Times. He was in sole editorial control. He 
ransacked the world for the best writers, he increased 
the expenses of the paper in a startling fashion. He 
worked day and night to furnish from the brains and 
hearts of other men, and from his own, the help that 
Sunday-school workers needed. 

One of his finest strokes was the discovery of John 
D. Wattles. He put Mr. Wattles in charge of the 
business of the paper. In afew years these two had 
pushed the circulation by leaps and bounds toward 
and far beyond the hundred-thousand mark, and had 
bought the business from Mr. Wanamaker. 

All this had its result on Mr. Trumbull's strength, 
and he was obliged to take a vacation. But his 
vacation tour in Bible lands became an explorer’s 
venture, and with almost insurmountable difficulties 
in his path he discovered the site of Kadesh-barnea, 
and in this way entered into the field of Oriental 
research, taking high rank among scholars in the 
publication of his book ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea."’ 

While he was at work on this book, his brother-in- 
law, Dr. William C. Prime, had a telegram from him 
stating that he would be at Dr. Prime’s house in New 
York at midnight. When he arrived, he at once 
asked Dr. Prime to put him on the track of certain 
special maps of Bible lands not ordinarily obtain- 
able. His learned brother-in-law turned to his library 
shelves, and found some fifteen works bearing on the 
matter, and, seating himself on the floor with the 
books spread around him, Mr. Trumbull became 
absorbed in his search. When Dr. Prime retired for 
the night, after one o'clock, he left him hard at work. 
When Dr. Prime came down to breakfast before eight 
o'clock his visitor had gone. Mr. Trumbull knew 
how to utilize time, day or night. 
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In 1893, just after the death of Mr. Wattles, Dr. 
Trumbull’s son, Charles Gallaudet, in that year a 
graduate from Yale, joined the editorial force of the 
paper. He began at the bottom. He was trained, 
step by step, in the work of an editor, and gradually 
the burden of editorial management was shifted to 
his shoulders. One of Dr. Trumbull's cardinal life 
principles was that a man ought to render himself 
useless. He trained his co-workers to do the same 
kind of work that he could do, and this was peculiarly 
so with his son's training. Hence it is that in the 
last few years of failing strength Dr. Trumbull had 
the father’s dear privilege of seeing his son grow into 
his work,—track out writers as he had done, make 
plans on broad lines, and execute them vigorously ; 
and he read with avowed and discriminating delight 
the writings of his son, as they have appeared, in the 
last few years, editorially or otherwise, in nearly every 
issue of The Sunday School Times. It is good testi- 
mony to the father’s training, and the son's growth 
under it, that on December 14 the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Sunday School Times Company unani- 
mously elected Charles Gallaudet Trumbull Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. 
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Dr. Trumbull's capacity for work was always a 
marvel to every one who knew him. When I first 
became intimate in his household he was at work on 
‘*Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,’’ one of his 
most carefully written and most widely known books. 
His home was the center for a delightful group of young 
people. Into the evening games and musicales of 
these young folks Mrs. Trumbull would enter as a 
participant. And while the happy little crowd was 
enjoying itself in its own way, Dr. Trumbull would 
sit writing in his library, which was practically one 
with the parlor. With his writing-pad upon his knee, 
his pencil (he seldom wrote with a pen) pushing its 
way steadily ahead, and with reference books stand- 
ing on end all about him on the floor, Dr. Trum- 
bull was writing ‘‘ Yale Lectures’’ entirely undis- 
turbed by the sounds almost at his elbow. But he 
was not oblivious to them. For when any repartee 
flashed out in the group he would laugh with the rest, 
and, calling out in his cheery voice, he would cry, 
‘*Good, good! By the way, have you heard of'’— 
and then would follow one of his inimitably good 
stories. He seemed to have a distinctly twofold 
mentality, capable of attention to two things at the 
same time without detriment to either. A man who 
could work in this way could do much. 

This same faculty was seen at its best in his edi- 
torial room. When he was in active control of the 
paper, he had his associates close around him. His 
desk stood near the head of the room ; on either side 
and in front of it were the desks of his co-workers. 
No matter how busy he was over the green paper on 
which he usually wrote, he seemed to hear every word 
spoken by the others, and at any moment he might 
enter into an exhaustive discussion of any subject 
broached among his helpers. What he wrote he 
always read aloud to those about him, and no man 
could have been readier to accept suggestions from 
his associates as to changes in his manuscript. 

But I never saw Dr. Trumbull write anything rap- 
idly. He had little patience with superficial work in 
any sphere. Said he: ‘‘When aman hands me a 
manuscript that he says he has ‘just dashed off,’ I 
just dash it off myself—into the waste basket.’’ Ac- 
cordingly in his own work he wrote with great care. 
The secret of his enormous literary productivity was 
in his persistent writing, rather than in his rapid 
composition. He spared no time or trouble in mak- 
ing sure of his facts, or in working out his ideas 
clearly. In writing ‘‘Kadesh-barnea,”’ in a field then 
new to him, he examined about three thousand vol- 
umes while the work was in progress, and did not 
abate his work on The Sunday School Times. He 
seemed to possess a sixth sense,—the ability to find 
the heart of a book or a subject instantly. In the last 
thirty years he wrote more than thirty books, and thou- 
sands of columns for The Sunday School Times, 
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Minute attention to detail was possible to him in 
the midst of the most exacting pressure of work. He 
had the true scholarly temperament: ‘‘ That rare 
combination of profound insight, sustained attention, 
microscopic accuracy, iron tenacity, and disinterested 
pursuit of truth, which characterizes the great scientific 
discoverer or the great historian.’’ 

His first real study of a subject was made when he 
was superintendent of the Morgan Street Sunday- 
school in Hartford. He wanted to describe the work 
of the coral insect as an illustration in a talk to his 
school, At first he thought he knew, but as he began 
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to think exactly what to say he found that his facts 
were not quite clear.- Then evening after evening he 
spent among books and-reports in a local library 
until he had found what scientists could tell him of 
coral-building. - It was the excitement of that chase, 
the elation of that research, that gave young Trumbull 
his passion for mastering a subject from top to bottom. 

But, unlike Amiel, the learned Genevan, he never 
allowed ideals to render him barren of practical re- 
sults. More thanonce he said to me, ‘*If I had waited 
until. 1 had read everything on any subject before 
going ahead with my writing about it, I shouldn't 
have written anything.’’ He combined, to a remark- 
able degree, the bold and independent spirit of a 
man who saw with his own eyes, and a most graceful 
deference to the opinions and knowledge of those whom 
he regarded as authorities in their respective fields. 

It ought to be a keen incentive to every young man 
to know that Dr. Trumbull’s education was caught as 
he ran. He had a little schooling in Williston Semi- 
nary. He never went to college. He was ordained 
a clergyman without having passed through a theo- 
logical seminary. Yet his books are everywhere 
recognized as authorities, each in its own sphere. 
‘* Kadesh-barnea’’ changed the map of Bible lands ; 
‘‘Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School’’ is the one 
book giving a full history of Sunday-schools ; ‘* Teach- 
ing and Teachers'’ is the most complete and thor- 
oughly pedagogical and practical setting forth of the 
teacher's place and work. And so with other books 
of his. Dr. Trumbull had an unerring affinity for 
the inmost core of a subject, and he dealt with princi- 
ples. Hence all his books have an element of 
permanence not ordinarily attained. He was an 
intellectual explorer who allowed no barrier to turn 
him back. He penetrated the dark continents of the 
past, or pushed on side by side with men of to-day 
in their search for light on life, and seeing farther 
than ‘most, resting more freely upon God's guidance 
than most, his achievements for others were not only 
in the domain of scholarship, but in the every-day 
struggle as well. 

Busy man that he was, he denied himself to no one. 
And his friends were legion. From a railroad presi- 
dent who was accustomed to consult with him about a 
Bible class led by that president to a poor, half-de- 
mented old pensioner whom he practically supported 
for years ; from the famous scholars who would call 
to discuss problems with him to the humblest member 
of his own large Bible class; from the Jewish rabbi whe 
sought information from him on archeological themes 
to the bewildered teacher of a little class in a frontier 
Sunday-school,—to one and all H. Clay Trumbull 
was an open friend and helper. 

He was full of surprises for those who tried to in- 
terest him in matters outside his duty. One day a 
promoter had entered his editorial reception room 
without announcement. The well-dressed, suave 
visitor bowed politely as he said, ‘‘ Dr. Trumbull, | 
believe ?'’ The Doctor nodded. ‘‘ Doctor, I have 
called to see you about investments.’’ Quick as a 
flash Dr. Trumbull responded: ‘‘ How much have 
you to invest?'’ This was hardly a conventional 
way of meeting a promoter. At another time a book 
agent endeavored to sell him a new set of reference 
works. ‘*No, I really haven't room for it,"’ said 
the Doctor. ‘*I do not care to buy it.’" But the 
agent pressed him, and somewhat too far. 

‘See here,’’ cried the Doctor, ‘‘do those books 
of yours tell anything about the future ?’’ 

‘The future? No, sir; I guess not.'’ 

‘*Well,”’ continued the Editor, his eyes twinkling 
with amusement, ‘I've got all the books I want 
about the past. Bring me a book that tells some- 
thing about the future, and I'll buy it!'" And thus 
he pleasantly but effectively disposed of the book 
agent. 

1 love to think oftenest of Dr. Trumbull 
home life and in his neighborhood ministries. 
home was full of interest. Books abounded. Oriental 
suggestion was everywhere. Relics of his army life 
were on the walls and in cabinets. The pulpit from 
which he preached in the army, as made by the men 
of his regiment, stood in a corner of his library. 

In his dining-room, close by his chair, was a set of 
reference books and a dictionary. And if in the 
family table-talk a word or a fact was in question, he 
turned, or had one of his children turn, to a light- 
giving reference. Not that his reliance upon diction- 
aries was absolute. Indeed, he often took issue 
squarely with the lexicographer, and never without 
clear reasons. 

How much pastoral work he did no one will ever 
know. He never was pastor of a church, but he was 
constantly doing the work of a shepherd. I used to 
see him, on his errands of comfort and cheer, hurry- 
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ing along the streets on cold winter's nights, in the 
driving snow, enveloped in his. long ulster and with 
his wide-brimmed chaplain's hat. pulled down over 
his eyes. He always had time for.these things. The 
individual was always foremost in his thought. His 
day was no longer than yours or mine, and yet he 
packed two days’ work into it, and plenty of sleep. 

- He called, one day, on a man whose wife was dying. 
Dr. Trumbull had only a little while before lost his 
own lovely wife. . He had hardly known the man upon 
whom he was calling. He sent up his card. It was 
read without recognition of the personality back of 
the naime, and the grief-stricken husband left his 
wife's bedside and went downstairs. He sat beside 
Dr. Trumbull on the sofa, and neither said a wora for 
some moments. Then Dr. Trumbull reached out his 
hand, and rested it upon the knee of his new ac- 
quaintance. ‘*Mr. , he said, ‘I don't know 
you very well, but I know what you are passing 
through,’’ That was all, He went quietly out. But 
he had touched another soul with his loving sym- 
pathy. 

- In the early summer of this year, when I was sit- 
ting one day with Dr. Trumbull in his room, he 
turned to me, and said, very simply and quietly : ‘« I'm 
glad to have this opportunity to say a word to you, 
and I want to speak with the others from time to time 
in the same way.. I shall probably go before long, 
and, when I do, it isn't likely that I'll be able to say 
good-by to any one. I just want you to know that I 
wish I had done far better with the opportunities God 
has given me."’ That was the simple-heartedness, 
the innate self-depreciation of the man as he was. 

With the little children Dr. Trumbull was always 
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like a little child. What pleased them, pleased him. 
On the Sunday (December 6) just preceding his death, 
he was visited by several of his grandchildren, among 
whom were my two little boys. They had a delight- 
ful time together. On Monday morning he was still 
under the spell of their odd sayings. As he dressed, 
he was full of laughter in the recollection of their 
visit. Within a few moments of noon he laid down his 
pencil and manuscript, crossed over to his bed, and 
within an hour lapsed into unconsciousness. With 
his large family around him, in less than twenty-four 
hours he passed away from the life he loved into the 
life that he always saw with clearest vision. With 
the prattle of the children in his ears, he had worked 
to the last moment as a champion of the childlike 
Christ, and like a little child he fell asleep. 


* * * * * 


It was not unfitting then, on the morning of the 
day of his funeral, before his great and good friends 
should assemble for the last rites, that the two little 
lads, their mother and I, just by ourselves in his 
own room, should kneel by his silent form and repeat 
together the prayer which he always prayed as long 
as he lived when he went to his night's rest : 


** Now I lay me down to sleep 
] pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If | should die before I wake 
1 pray the Lord my soul to take,’’ 


As we stood there looking into his dear face, his 
little three-year-old namesake slipped his small hand 


into mine. ‘* Father,"' he asked, ‘‘is this heaven ?’* 
I do not wonder that it seemed so to him, 
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VII. CHICKORYVILLE’S 
REVIVAL 

HE revival meetings 
were auspiciously in- 
augurated in the Sun- 
day-school room, and had 
been running at high pres- 
sure for two weeks ; but inthe 
view of the skeptical and 
cynical, nothing of value had 
been accomplished. They 
had, it is true, been a wel- 
come diversion to Chickory- 
ville, and had proved at least 
a substitute for a horse-show, 
or an opera season, to that 
benighted community. 


A wealthy old tady 


in the work. 


ered. 


school. 
Christmas." 


ment of the story. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

of Christian character and 
high spirit, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a de- 
praved community, Chickoryville, near her own 
prosperous city, by establishing a Sunday-school, 
She invites, among others, Earnshaw and Bascom, 
two wealthy young men, and Winthrop, a young 
lawyer, to join her and her three granddaughters 
The school begins, but not without 
opposition from the village hoodlums. 
assured, and an accomplished organist is discov- 
The teaching problems and the local gossip 
give a glimpse of difficulties in the progress of the 
Chickoryville is treated to a ‘Giving 
A teachers’-meeting develops a plan 
for a revival which is described in this instal- 


but Mr. Tuckerman was not 
even disturbed. When Mr. 
Winthrop ventured to sug- 
gest that the services be 
brought to a close, he replied, 
‘«The heavens will be opened 
soon, and when the rain 
comes it will be a freshet. ° 
The time seemed to him 
to have arrived one clear, 
cold winter night, when the 
new-fallen snow lay white on 
the roofs, the door-yards, the 
roads, and the gardens of 
Chickoryville, The full moon 
shone with a mysterious and 
ghostly beauty. There wasa 


Success is 





Everybody in it had gone— 
some to be blessed, but more 
to mock or to be entertained, or out of curiosity. 

The Rev. Nathan Tuckerman—broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, thick-lipped, low-browed—had, as Win- 
throp reported, been a blacksmith, and a wild, disso- 
lute, passionate man, One night when coming home 
intoxicated from a camp-meeting, where he had gone 
to harry the saints, his horse had been‘killed by a 
bolt of lightning, and his own life spared by what 
seemed to him a miracle. This startling providence 
had been the means of his conversion,—a thorough- 
going, genuine giving up of his heart to God. He 
abandoned his bad habits, and began going to all 
sorts of religious meetings to tell the story of his con- 
version. Before long he commenced to analyze his 
experience, and to offer such shrewd, deep, spiritual 
comments upon it, upon the Bible, and upon life in 
general, that his hearers encouraged him to abandon 
his business and give himself to preaching the gospel. 

A minister of one of the evangelical denominations 
offered him private instruction. He was such an 
eager and devout student that before long he was 
deemed worthy of ordination. A culture so brief and 
imperfect had not made him a profound or even a 
logical thinker. His religious views were often crass, 
and they startled Winthrop, and even staggered Mrs. 
Granville, whose doctrinal charity was as broad as the 
canopy of the heavens. The Marcy girls were sur- 
prised, Miss Rachel horrified, and Miss Sallie amused, 
bythem. But they were just to the level of the Chick- 
oryvillians, who understood, if they did not obey. 

The teachers were beginning to be embarrassed, 
and even discouraged, by the lack of spiritual results, 
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spiritual loveliness in nature 
that forced itself even into 
the dull consciousness of the Chickoryvillians. They 
entered the Sunday-school soom in a mellow mood, 
The revivalist perceived it, and he determined to rise, 
God helping him, to the occasion, 

Something in his manner affected them, as some- 
thing in theirs affected him, These spiritual reac- 
tions are mysterious and powerful. Every one seemed 
to be polarized by some magnetic current. Rowena 
Lansdowne felt it. She had never played and sung 
before as she did that night. John Bascom felt it. 
He led the music like a man inspired. Good and 
bad, wise and ignorant, believer and scoffer, were 
moved, melted, and aglow. 

The revivalist looked over the audience, measured 
himself against it, estimated the signs, decided that 
the tide was at its flood, summoned all his energies, 
and began the story. It was a plain, blunt, ener- 
getic, realistic narrative of life, of passion, of pleasure, 
of unrest, and of the stubbornness of a human will in 
its resistance to God. It worked steadily up to the 
crisis. A supernatural force pervaded every word. 
The powers of an unseen world made themselves felt. 
It terminated in an account of that blinding flash from 
the sky, and a proud man, like another Saul of 
Tarsus, on his face in the dust before God. 

An awful hush was on the audience. A single 
emotion prevailed. The conviction was irresistible 
that something real had happened, something tre- 
mendously, vitally, terribly real. They could not re- 
frain from the conclusion that the power producing 
such a spiritual convulsion, and transforming a human 
devil, like that sensual blacksmith, to this ascetic and 
almost saintly preacher, must of necessity be divine. 
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H. Clay Trumbull: A Tribute of Gratitude 
By Philip E. Howard 


EVENTEEN years ago, on a warm June evening, 

a preparatory school was holding its graduating 

exercises, The large hall was crowded. A boy 

on the stage had delivered an oration on a subject 

large enough for a Joseph Henry or a Tyndall, and 

the exercises were over. Down through the crush in 

the aisle the boy hurried to his friends, and just as 

he got among them a man whom he scarcely knew 

reached out his hand, and, with a kindly smile, spoke 
encouragingly about the youthful effort. 

That boy then felt, as thousands of others had, the 
quickening touch of H. Clay Trumbull’s sympathetic 
grasp; and in the providence of God the boy came 
to know, day by day, the ever-growing character, the 
ever-aspiring soul, of this man who believed that the 
best work of any servant of God is always yet to come. 
And as the boy was led by him, step by step, into a 
desire for higher ideals and for achievement worthy of a 
Christian man, he saw how God can set a man on fire 
with spiritual zeal, and how he can keep that fire 
burning until the very end, with no embers smolder- 
ing impotently at the last. What, therefore, | may 
say about the personality of H. Clay Trumbull, I 
have seen with my own eyes again and again in him, 


we 


Few men have led so varied a life as Dr. Trumbull. 
His alertness of mind, his clearness of vision, and, above 
all, his abiding trust in the daily leadings of his heavenly 
Father, caused him to be always ready to take up a 
new work. He was born in Stonington, Connecticut, 
on June 8, 1830. His father was Gurdon Trumbull, 
a student of New England history, a school fund 
commissioner, a railroad director, and several times 
a member of his State Legislature. His mother, 
Sally Ann Swan, was a woman of rare intellectual 
power, entering understandingly into the studies of 
her children. One of his brothers, J. Hammond, 
became an authority in more than one field of schol- 
arship. Another, Gurdon, made his mark as an ar- 
tist, and became the foremost fish painter in America. 
His sister Mary, with her husband, Dr. William C. 
Prime, founded the Trumbull-Prime collection of 
porcelain and pottery in Princeton University. His 
sister Annie Trumbull Slosson is the widely known 
writer of New England stories. Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Trumbull, chief of artillery on the staff of 
two army corps commanders, and at one time in 
charge of all the artillery before Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, died in army service. And still another 
brother, Charles E., after a brilliant college career in 
Williams and Yale, died in his early manhood, 

As a young man Mr. Trumbull was at differ- 
ent times clerk in a railroad office, teller in a 
bank, paymaster on a railroad, clerk in a drug-store, 
partner in a wool business, and in all these businesses 
working with his eyes open. In his twenty-second year 
he removed to Hartford, and there he came under 
strong religious influences, and became interested in 
the Morgan Street Sunday-school, where he received 
his first Sunday-school training. In 1858, upon request 
of the Connecticut State Sunday-school Association, he 
was commissioned by the American Sunday-school 
Union as its missionary for Connecticut. It was in 
Hartford that he came under the spell of Horace 
Bushnell, to whose encouragement and companion- 
ship Dr. Trumbull always held himself deeply in- 
debted. 
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In 1862 he became chaplain of the Tenth Con- 
necticut Regiment. He had been offered a major- 
ship, but on account of poor health had been obliged 
to decline. Yet he could not keep out of the service. 
He was told that he would not live many weeks if he 
went to the front. But as chaplain he served through 
the war, always with the men under fire. He was in 
three prisons, Libby, Charleston, and Columbia. He 
often said to me in recent years, ‘‘ In the army I always 
felt at home. I could not be too intense there.’’ 
And any one who came within the sphere of his per- 
sonal influence knew just what he meant,—for his 
intensity in look and speech and action was electric, 
and could not have full play in ordinary life. In the 
army his passionate energy was not obliged to feed 
upon itself. The officers of his brigade wanted him 
breveted a major. They stated in their petition that, 
‘* always at his post in time of danger, he has on two 
occasions at least displayed marked and conspicuous 
gallantry, dashing into the thickest of the fight to 
rally and encourage the wavering line.’’ General 


Terry forwarded the paper with this endorsement : 
‘* No officer of his regiment has displayed more gal- 
lantry in action, or done more to animate the men to do 
their duty.'’ Out of this army life came four of Dr. 
Trumbull’s books, ‘‘ The Knightly Soldier,’’ +‘ The 
Captured Scout of the Army of the James,’’ ** War 
Memories ef an Army Chaplain,’ and ‘‘Shoes and 
Rations for a Long March,"' this last a grouping of 
army sermons published only a few weeks before his 
death. 

In 1865 Mr. Trumbull hecame Missionary Superin- 
tendent for New England of the American Sunday 
School Union, and later Normal Secretary of the same 
society for the national field, traveling some twenty- 
five thousand miles a year in this service. He re- 
ceived his degree of Master of Arts from Yale in 1866 ; 
in 1881, Doctor of Divinity from Lafayette, and the 
same degree in 1882 from the University of New York. 

While he was yet in the New England Sunday- 
school work, he was offered a position with a promi- 
nent insurance company at a salary of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. This was an enormous 
figure for those days,—even for an insurance com- 
pany. He conferred with the company’s represen- 
tative, who presented the matter with all the alluring 
skill of a clever insurance man. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Mr. 
Trumbull, ‘‘ I appreciate your offer very much. but 


I'm sure you would be disappointed in me. You | 


think because I have a large acquaintance in New 
England, and can do certain things in my present 
work, that I could write insurance. I could not do it. 
My heart wouldn't be in it, and I cannot now feel 
that the Lord wants me to turn aside from the Sun- 
day-school work.’’ It was always so with this God- 
led man. No allurements drew him aside at any 
time from the path that God marked out for him. 


# 


It was not strange that John Wanamaker, in 1875, 
when he was seeking an editor for The Sunday School 
Times, which he then owned, should have decided 
upon H. Clay Trumbull. Mr. Wanamaker, with his 
usual sagacity, saw in his choice a man peculiarly 
well equipped for the editorial work. But Mr. 
Trumbull did not share this opinion. He considered 
Mr. Wanamaker's suggestions with much care. He 
had never been an editor. His Hartford surround- 
ings were ideal. His work was already national in 
its scope. The Sunday School Times had a circu- 
lation of not more than sixteen thousand copies. 
But when Mr. Trumbull had decided the matter 
in the light of God's leadings, he said to Mrs. 
Trumbull that, no matter what the outcome might be, 
it was clear to him that the Lord wanted him in the 
new work. So he became part owner of The Sunday 
School Times. He was in sole editorial control. He 
ransacked the world for the best writers, he increased 
the expenses of the paper in a startling fashion. He 
worked day and night to furnish from the brains and 
hearts of other men, and from his own, the help that 
Sunday-school workers needed. 

One of his finest strokes was the discovery of John 
D. Wattles. He put Mr. Wattles in charge of the 
business of the paper. In afew years these two had 
pushed the circulation by leaps and bounds toward 
and far beyond the hundred-thousand mark, and had 
bought the business from Mr. Wanamaker. 

All this had its result on Mr. Trumbull’s strength, 
and he was obliged to take a vacation. But his 
vacation tour in Bible lands became an explorer’s 
venture, and with almost insurmountable difficulties 
in his path he discovered the site of Kadesh-barnea, 
and in this way entered into the field of Oriental 
research, taking high rank among scholars in the 
publication of his book ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea.’’ 

While he was at work on this book, his brother-in- 
law, Dr. William C. Prime, had a telegram from him 
Stating that he would be at Dr. Prime’s house in New 
York at midnight. When he arrived, he at once 
asked Dr. Prime to put him on the track of certain 
special maps of Bible lands not ordinarily obtain- 
able. His learned brother-in-law turned to his library 
shelves, and found some fifteen works bearing on the 
matter, and, seating himself on the floor with the 
books spread around him, Mr. Trumbull became 
absorbed in his search. When Dr. Prime retired for 
the night, after one o'clock, he left him hard at work. 
When Dr. Prime came down to breakfast before eight 
o'clock his visitor had gone. Mr. Trumbull knew 
how to utilize time, day or night. 
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In 1893, just after the death of Mr. Wattles, Dr. 
Trumbull’s son, Charles Gallaudet, in that year a 
graduate from Yale, joined the editorial force of the 
paper. He began at the bottom. He was trained, 
step by step, in the work of an editor, and gradually 
the burden of editorial management was shifted to 
his shoulders. One of Dr. Trumbull’s cardinal life 
principles was that a man ought to render himself 
useless. He trained his co-workers to do the same 
kind of work that he could do, and this was peculiarly 
so with his son's training. Hence it is that in the 
last few years of failing strength Dr. Trumbull had 
the father's dear privilege of seeing his son grow into 
his work,—track out writers as he had done, make 
plans on broad lines, and execute them vigorously ; 
and he read with avowed and discriminating delight 
the writings of his son, as they have appeared, in the 
last few years, editorially or otherwise, in nearly every 
issue of The Sunday School Times. It is good testi- 
mony to the father’s training, and the son's growth 
under it, that on December 14 the Board of Direc- 
tors of The Sunday School Times Company unani- 
mously elected Charles Gallaudet Trumbull Editor of 
The Sunday School Times. 

# 

Dr. Trumbull’s capacity for work was always a 
marvel to every one who knew him. When I first 
became intimate in his household he was at work on 
‘Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school,’’ one of his 
most carefully written and most widely known books. 
His home was the center for a delightful group of young 
people. Into the evening games and musicales of 
these young folks Mrs. Trumbull would enter as a 
participant. And while the happy little crowd was 
enjoying itself in its own way, Dr. Trumbull would 
sit writing in his library, which was practically one 
with the parlor. With his writing-pad upon his knee, 
his pencil (he seldom wrote with a pen) pushing its 
way steadily ahead, and with reference books stand- 
ing on end all about him on the floor, Dr. Trum- 
bull was writing ‘‘ Yale Lectures’’ entirely undis- 
turbed by the sounds almost at his elbow. But he 
was not oblivious to them. For when any repartee 
flashed out in the group he would laugh with the rest, 
and, calling out in his cheery voice, he would cry, 
**Good, good! By the way, have you heard of’’— 
and then would follow one of his inimitably good 
stories. He seemed to have a distinctly twofold 
mentality, capable of attention to two things at the 
same time without detriment to either. A man who 
could work in this way could do much. 

This same faculty was seen at its best in his edi- 
torial room. When he was in active control of the 
paper, he had his associates close around him. His 
desk stood near the head of the room ; on either side 
and in front of it were the desks of his co-workers. 
No matter how busy he was over the green paper on 
which he usually wrote, he seemed to hear every word 
spoken by the others, and at any moment he might 
enter into an exhaustive discussion of any subject 
broached among his helpers. What he wrote he 
always read aloud to those about him, and no man 
could have been readier to accept suggestions from 
his associates as to changes in his manuscript. 

But I never saw Dr. Trumbull write anything rap- 
idly. He had little patience with superficial work in 
any sphere. Said he: ‘‘When aman hands me a 
manuscript that he says he has ‘just dashed off,’ I 
just dash it off myself—into the waste basket.’’ Ac- 
cordingly in his own work he wrote with great care. 
The secret of his enormous literary productivity was 
in his persistent writing, rather than in his rapid 
composition. He spared no time or trouble in mak- 
ing sure of his facts, or in working out his ideas 
clearly. In writing ‘‘Kadesh-barnea,”’ in a field then 
new to him, he examined about three thousand vol- 
umes while the work was in progress, and did not 
abate his work on The Sunday School Times. He 
seemed to possess a sixth sense,—the ability to find 
the heart of a book or a subject instantly. _In the last 
thirty years he wrote more than thirty books, and thou- 
sands of columns for The Sunday School Times. 


a 

Minute attention to detail was possible to him in 
the midst of the most exacting pressure of work. He 
had the true scholarly temperament: ‘‘ That rare 
combination of profound insight, sustained attention, 
microscopic accuracy, iron tenacity, and disinterested 
pursuit of truth, which characterizes the great scientific 
discoverer or the great historian.’’ 

His first real study of a subject was made when he 
was superintendent of the Morgan Street Sunday- 
school in Hartford. He wanted to describe the work 
of the coral insect as an illustration in a talk to his 
school, At first he thought he knew, but as he began 
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to think exactly what to say he found that his facts 
were not quite clear.- Then evening after evening he 
spent among books and-reports in a local library 
until he had found what scientists could tell him of 
coral-building. - It was the excitement of that chase, 
the elation of that research, that gave young Trumbull 
his passion for mastering a subject from top to bottom. 

But, unlike Amiel, the learned Genevan, he never 
allowed ideals to render him barren of practical re- 
sults. More than once he said to me, ‘+IfI had waited 
until. I had read everything on any subject before 
going ahead with my writing about it, 1 shouldn't 
have written anything.’’ He combined, to a remark- 
able degree, the bold and independent spirit of a 
man who saw with his own eyes, and a most graceful 
deference to the opinions and knowledge of those whom 
he regarded as authorities in their respective fields. 

It ought to be a keen incentive to every young man 
to know that Dr. Trumbull's education was caught as 
he ran. He had a little schooling in Williston Semi- 
nary. He never went to college. He was ordained 
a clergyman without having passed through a theo- 
logical seminary. Yet his books are everywhere 
recognized as authorities, each in its own sphere. 
‘* Kadesh-barnea’’ changed the map of Bible lands ; 
‘«Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School"’ is the one 
book giving a full history of Sunday-schools ; ‘* Teach- 
ing and Teachers'’ is the most complete and thor- 
oughly pedagogical and practical setting forth of the 
teacher's place and work. And so with other books 
of his. Dr. Trumbull had an unerring affinity for 
the inmost core of a subject, and he dealt with princi- 
ples. Hence all his books have an element of 
permanence not ordinarily attained. He was an 
intellectual explorer who allowed no barrier to turn 
him back. He penetrated the dark continents of the 
past, or pushed on side by side with men of to-day 
in their search for light on life, and seeing farther 
than most, resting more freely upon God's guidance 
than most, his achievements for others were not only 
in the domain of scholarship, but in the every-day 
struggle as well. 

Busy man that he was, he denied himself to no one. 
And his friends were legion. From a railroad presi- 
dent who was accustomed to consult with him about a 
Bible class led by that president to a poor, half-de- 
mented old pensioner whom he practically supported 
for years ; from the famous scholars who would call 
to discuss problems with him to the humblest member 
of his own large Bible class; from the Jewish rabbi who 
sought information from him on archeological themes 
to the bewildered teacher of a little class in a frontier 
Sunday-school,—to one and all H. Clay Trumbull 
was an open friend and helper. 

He was full of surprises for those who tried to in- 
terest him in matters outside his duty. One day a 
promoter had entered his editorial reception room 
without announcement. The well-dressed, suave 
visitor bowed politely as he said, ‘‘ Dr. Trumbull, | 
believe ?’’ The Doctor nodded. ‘‘ Doctor, I have 
called to see you about investments.’’ Quick as a 
flash Dr. Trumbull responded: ‘‘How much have 
you to invest?'’ This was hardly a conventional 
way of meeting a promoter. At another time a book 
agent endeavored to sell him a new set of reference 
works. ‘‘No, I really haven't room for it,’’ said 
the Doctor. ‘‘I do not care to buy it. But the 
agent pressed him, and somewhat too far. 

‘See here,’’ cried the Doctor, ‘‘do those books 
of yours tell anything about the future ?’’ 

‘¢The future? No, sir; I guess not.'’ 

**Well,"’ continued the Editor, his eyes twinkling 
with amusement, ‘I've got all the books I want 
about the past. Bring me a book that tells some- 
thing about the future, and I'll buy it!"’ And thus 
he pleasantly but effectively disposed of the book 
agent. 

1 love to think oftenest of Dr. Trumbull in his 
home life and in his neighborhood ministries. His 
home was full of interest. Books abounded. Oriental 
suggestion was everywhere. Relics of his army life 
were on the walls and in cabinets. The pulpit from 
which he preached in the army, as made by the men 
of his regiment, stood in a corner of his library. 

In his dining-room, close by his chair, was a set of 
reference books and a dictionary. And if in the 
family table-talk a word or a fact was in question, he 
turned, or had one of his children turn, to a light- 
giving reference. Not that his reliance upon diction- 
aries was absolute. Indeed, he often took issue 
squarely with the lexicographer, and never without 
clear reasons. 

How much pastoral work he did no one will ever 
know. He never was pastor of a church, but he was 
constantly doing the work of a shepherd. I used to 
see him, on his errands of comfort and cheer, hurry- 
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ing along the streets on cold winter's nights, in the 
driving snow, enveloped in his.long ulster and with 
his wide-brimmed chaplain's hat. pulled down over 
his eyes. He always had time for. these things. The 
individual was always foremost in his thought. His 
day was no longer than yours or mine, and yet he 
packed two days’ work into it, and plenty of sleep. 

: He called, one day, on a man whose wife was dying. 
Dr. ‘Trumbull had only a little while before lost his 
own lovely wife. . He had hardly known the man upon 
whom he was calling. He sent up his card. It was 
read without recognition of the personality back of 
the name, and the grief-stricken husband left his 
wife's bedside and went downstairs. He sat beside 
Dr. Trumbull on the sofa, and neither said a wora for 
some moments. Then Dr. Trumbull reached out his 
hand, and rested it upon the knee of his new ac- 
quaintance. ‘* Mr. ,’ he said, ‘*I don't know 
you very well, but I know what you are passing 
through.’’ That was all, He went quietly out. But 
he had touched another soul with his loving sym- 
pathy. 

- In the early summer of this year, when I was sit- 
ting one day with Dr. Trumbull in his room, he 
turned to me, and said, very simply and quietly : ««I'm 
glad to have this opportunity to say a word to you, 
and I want to speak with the others from time to time 
in the same way.. I shall probably go before long, 
and, when I do, it isn't likely that I'll be able to say 
good-by to any one. I just want you to know that I 
wish I had done far better with the opportunities God 
has given me.’’ That was the simple-heartedness, 
the innate self-depreciation of the man as he was. 

With the little children Dr, Trumbull was always 
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like a little child. What pleased them, pleased him. 
On the Sunday (December 6) just preceding his death, 
he was visited by several of his grandchildren, among 
whom were my two little boys. They had a delight- 
ful time together. On Monday morning he was still 
under the spell of their odd sayings. As he dressed, 
he was full of laughter in the recollection of their 
visit. Within a few moments of noon he laid down his 
pencil and manuscript, crossed over to his bed, and 
within an hour lapsed into unconsciousness. With 
his large family around him, in less than twenty-four 
hours he passed away from the life he loved into the 
life that he always saw with clearest vision. With 
the prattle of the children in his ears, he had worked 
to the last moment as a champion of the childlike 
Christ, and like a little child he fell asleep. 

* * * * * 


It was not unfitting then, on the morning of the 
day of his funeral, before his great and good friends 
should assemble for the last rites, that the two little 
lads, their mother and I, just by ourselves in his 
own room, should kneel by his silent form and repeat 
together the prayer which he always prayed as long 
as he lived when he went to his night's rest : 


** Now I lay me down to sleep 
1 pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If | should die before I wake 
1 pray the Lord my soul to take,”” 


As we stood there looking into his dear face, his 
little three-year-old namesake slipped his small hand 


into mine. ‘* Father,"’ he asked, ‘‘is this heaven ?’’ 
I do not wonder that it seemed so to him, 
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Frederic Goss 





Vil. CHICKORYVILLE’S 
REVIVAL 

HE revival meetings 
were auspiciously in- 
augurated in the Sun- 
day-school room, and had 
been running at high pres- 
sure for two weeks ; but in the 
view of the skeptical and 
cynical, nothing of value had 
been accomplished. They 
had, it is true, been a wel- 
come diversion to Chickory- 
ville, and had proved at least 
a substitute for a horse-show, 
or an opera season, to that 
benighted community. 
Everybody in it had gone— 


in the work, 


school. 
Christmas." 


ment of the story. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 
A wealthy old tady of Christian character and 
high spirit, Mrs. Granville, plans to save a de- 
praved community, Chickoryville, near her own 
prosperous city, by establishing a Sunday-school, 
She invites, among others, Earnshaw and Bascom, 
two wealthy young men, and Winthrop, a young 
lawyer, to join her and her three granddaughters 
The school begins, but not without 
opposition from the village hoodlums. Success is 
assured, and an accomplished organist is discov- 
ered. The teaching problems and the local gossip 
give a glimpse of difficulties in the progress of the 
Chickoryville is treated to a ‘‘Giving 
A teachers’-meeting develops a plan 
for a revival which is described in this instal- 


but Mr. Tuckerman was not 
even disturbed. When Mr. 
Winthrop ventured to sug- 
gest that the services be 
brought to a close, he replied, 
‘«The heavens will be opened 
soon, and when the rain 
comes it will be a freshet. ' 
The time seemed to him 
to have arrived one clear, 
cold winter night, when the 
new-fallen snow lay white on 
the roofs, the door-yards, the 
roads, and the gardens of 
Chickoryville. The full moon 
shone with a mysterious and 
ghostly beauty. There wasa 








some to be blessed, but more 
to mock or to be entertained, or out of curiosity. 

The Rev. Nathan Tuckerman—broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, thick-lipped, low-browed—had, as Win- 
throp reported, been a blacksmith, and a wild, disso- 
lute, passionate man. One night when coming home 
intoxicated from a camp-meeting, where he had gone 
to harry the saints, his horse had been'‘killed by a 
bolt of lightning, and his own life spared by what 
seemed to him a miracle. This startling providence 
had been the means of his conversion, —a thorough- 
going, genuine giving up of his heart to God. He 
abandoned his bad habits, and began going to all 
sorts of religious meetings to tell the story of his con- 
version. Before long he commenced to analyze his 
experience, and to offer such shrewd, deep, spiritual 
comments upon it, upon the Bible, and upon life in 
general, that his hearers encouraged him to abandon 
his business and give himself to preaching the gospel. 

A minister of one of the evangelical denominations 
offered him private instruction. He was such an 
eager and devout student that before long he was 
deemed worthy of ordination. A culture so brief and 
imperfect had not made him a profound or even a 
logical thinker. His religious views were often crass, 
and they startled Winthrop, and even staggered Mrs. 
Granville, whose doctrinal charity was as broad as the 
canopy of the heavens. The Marcy girls were sur- 
prised, Miss Rachel horrified, and Miss Sallie amused, 
bythem. But they were just to the level of the Chick- 
oryvillians, who understood, if they did not obey. 

The teachers were beginning to be embarrassed, 
and even discouraged, by the lack of spiritual results, 
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spiritual loveliness in nature 
that forced itself even into 
the dull consciousness of the Chickoryvillians. They 
entered the Sunday-school yoom in a mellow mood. 
The revivalist perceived it, and he determined to rise, 
God helping him, to the occasion. 

Something in his manner affected them, as some- 
thing in theirs affected him. These spiritual reac- 
tions are mysterious and powerful. Every one seemed 
to be polarized by some magnetic current. Rowena 
Lansdowne felt it. She had never played and sung 
before as she did that night. John Bascom felt it. 
He led the music like a man inspired. Good and 
bad, wise and ignorant, believer and scoffer, were 
moved, melted, and aglow. 

The revivalist looked over the audience, measured 
himself against it, estimated the signs, decided that 
the tide was at its flood, summoned all his energies, 
and began the story. It was a plain, blunt, ener- 
getic, realistic narrative of life, of passion, of pleasure, 
of unrest, and of the stubbornness of a human will in 
its resistance to God. It worked steadily up to the 
crisis. A supernatural force pervaded every word. 
The powers of an unseen world made themselves felt. 
It terminated in an account of that blinding flash from 
the sky, and a proud man, like another Saul of 
Tarsus, on his face in the dust before God. 

An awful hush was on the audience. A single 
emotion prevailed. The conviction was irresistible 
that something real had happened, something tre- 
mendously, vitally, terribly real. They could not re- 
frain from the conclusion that the power producing 
such a spiritual convulsion, and transforming a human 
devil, like that sensual blacksmith, to this ascetic and 
almost saintly preacher, must of necessity be divine. 
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At the close of the story the evangelist lifted his 
heart to God in a prayer, simple, earnest, full of peni- 
tence for a bad lite and yearning for a good one. 
When he finished, he asked Rowena Lansdowne to 
sing that simple, inartistic, but moving song, ‘‘ Where 
is My Wandering Boy To-night?’’ ‘There are times 
when thought bursts all the barriers that restrain it, 
when emotion overleaps all bounds. Any kind of 
melody, any sort of poetry, even the most crude, 
serves as its medium of manifestation. It seems to 
leap through non-conducting substances as well as 
through conducting. Like a fierce conflagration, 
feeding on brick and iron as well as on wood and tow, 
it consumes not only the hearts of flesh, but of stone. 
In such a state of emotion, all the passionate love 
of God for the souls of men manifested itself as plainly 
through this rude song as it could have done through 
an oratorio. 

After the song had terminated in a sob of penitence 
and desire, the evangelist opened the meeting for tes- 
timonies. Winthrop and his teachers thought it a 
fatal move, because it seemed so easy to dissipate 
these emotions. But the evangelist was right. At 
such moments men are moved by experience. They 
want to know what this great, unseen—but felt—power 
has done for others. They seem able to give due 
proportions to apparent contradictions or improba- 
bilities. Even absurdities do not provoke ridicule. 
There were strange and even grotesque things told 
that night, but everything had weight. 

Winthrop began; then Mr. Dennison followed, 
and even Earnshaw and Bascom, astonished at them- 
selves. Mrs. Granville broke through all conven- 
tionalities, and described her own soul struggles and 
victories. Old Uncle Billy Beaumont, Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s hired man, told how he was converted under 
Finney. He had been one of many who had been 
struck down by the fiery words of that modern apostle. 
He knew that God lived and loved by a personal 
experience deep and real as life itself. Conviction, 
assurance, certainty, was the keynote. Mrs. Linken- 
heimer ‘‘knew.’’ She had been compelled to see 
her loved ones pass one by one into the unknown. 
She was all alone, alone! She had hid her light 
under a bushel, but it had at least shone inwardly, 
and now she was determined to shed it abroad, 

Peter Podkins ‘‘knew.’’ He had been unfaithful. 
He had often fallen from grace. He had yielded 
to temptation, but God had taken his feet out of the 
horrible pit and miry clay, and had set them ona 
rock, and put a new song in his heart. He was a 
weak and erring man, but he had been growing in 
grace, and he longed fora better life. ‘Oh! pray 
for me, brethering and sistering, that I may grow 
stronger and stronger,’’ he sobbed. 


_ Mrs. Blackstone ‘‘knew.’’ She was hasty and 
bad-tempered, Everybody knew that. She knew it 
herself. God knew it better than all. But she had 


her days when his Spirit was in her soul, when she 
felt «‘ like she was a-walkin’ on air, and glory shinin’ 
all around.’’ People could doubt and mock, but they 
might as well tell her there were no stars in the sky 
and no flowers in her door-yard as that the love of God 
was not in her soul. 

Andy Carmichael ‘‘knew.'’ He had never con- 
fessed his faith here in Chickoryville, the more shame 
to him! He had fallen from grace. He had been a 
backslider, but to-night he would return like the 
prodigal. He had eaten with the swine, but was 
going back to his Father's house. Ever since the 
Sunday-school had started he had felt different. 
During these meetings his faith had been coming 


back. He had ‘gotten religion’? again. ‘‘Re- 
ligion! Religion! Religion! Glory to God!’’ he 
shouted, ‘It will kape you warrum in winter, and 


cool in summer, and shwate as maple merlasses the 
whole yare through. 

That grizzly old Englishman, Dobbins, ‘‘knew,’’ 
and the best of it was that when he testified they all 
knew he knew. For had he not walked before them 
these many years a hving witness for God, and a light 
shining amidst a crooked and perverse generation? 
When he spoke his words weighed tons. ‘‘ What 
the preacher had said was true!"’ he exclaimed in a 
stentorian voice. ‘‘God loves! Christ died! Noth- 
ing remains but to believe. Now his the haccepted 
time; now his the day of salvation. ‘Ell yawns 
beneath the feet of unbelievers. Hit's roaring ' ot. 
H'scape for your lives. H’scape! H'scape! 
H' scape !”’ 

The deep voice of the old gardener, his patriarchal 
appearance, his good life, his sincerity, his fervor, 
were the forces that crystalized the purposes still 
hanging in solution in the hearts of many who had 
heard him. 

The revivalist recognized the power of his testi- 
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mony. He had felt certain that some such man 
would finally articulate the feelings of every person 
in the room, and he knew that the time had now 
come for him to act. He rose. He seemed to have 
increased in size. His form dilated visibly. The 
might of the man who had beaten red-hot iron into 
horseshoes ; who once, on a wager, had lifted a thou- 
sand pounds; who had held the legs of frantic horses ; 
who had thrashed bullies in fair fights; who had 
defied God to his face, but who was now a little child; 
strong in the strength of Another, the strength of 
his Master, Christ, —the might of this man, full of the 
might of God, came down upon the audience. 

‘*Who'll come?’’ he asked in tones as gentle as a 
mother’ s. 

‘‘Hi will,"’ said Bob Peplar, getting to his feet as 
if his knees were brass. ‘‘Hi'll coom. Hi'll coom 
likealitule child. Hi’ ve foughten ag’ in God for years. 


Hi've been a swearin’, coorsin’, hill-tempered, 
hungodly man. Hi've ‘ad somethin’ hin my ’eart 
a-cryin’ hout ag’in me, but Hi wouldn’t ’eed it. 


Hi’ ll coom.”’ 

When he sat down sobbing a stillness that could be 
heard fell on the place. Then Mrs. Iverson rose—a 
tall, gaunt, hard-featured woman. 

‘«I'll come,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve had the call before, 
but I didn’t heed it. I was in a camp-meeting, and 
it came to me suddent and unsought. I was sitting 
in my seat as indifferent as any one of you I felt it 
right here, near my heart. It was no larger than 
your thumb, but it gave mea shock like a battery. 
I ought to have kept it. I have never fe’t it again 
until to-night. I'm goin’ to keep it now.’’ 

Then rose Michael Corkell, the pedler, known in 
every village and farmhouse in the country as an 
unscrupulous, cruel, irreligious man, The only ex. 
cuse ever made for him had been that he was the 
husband of a virago. 

‘«My friends,’’ he said, *‘I’ve never been happy. 
I do not know what peace is. My heart is full of 
hell. I've been cruel, unjust, dishonest. If there's 
any help for a man like Michael Corkell, pray for 
him.”’ 

The Rev. Nathan Tuckerman: never left his task 
halfdone. He believed in thorough work with people 
under conviction of sin. He, therefore, insisted on 
their coming to the mourners’ bench and kneeling 
down. He prayed for them. He exhorted them. 
He took them solemnly by the hand, and extorted a 
promise from each of eternal fealty to the living God. 
And they gave it. 


(70 be continued) 
oo ee 
The Playground of the Boy Jesus 


By the Rev. Arthur P. Vaughn 


E DO not know what the face of Jesus looked 
like. We have pictures of emperors that lived 
when he did, but Jesus was a workman, and 

portraits in those days were only for the very rich. 
But we do know how he dressed when he was a boy, 
for they wear the same sort of clothes in Nazareth still ; 
we know some of .he games he played, and we can 
still see the places where he played. As you some- 
times watch children at a distance, and. enjoy their 
game, though you do not recognize their faces, so we 
can look back across the distance of nineteen hundred 
years, and see the boy Jesus quite well at his work and 
play, even though we cannot recognize his features. 

Nazareth is built in the Galilean hills, and a dry 
creek bed runs through the town. By the creek is 
the old threshing-floor, where the ground is beaten 
hard, so the grain will not be.trampled into it. Here, 
in the harvest, the wheat and barley are thrown, and 
the goats are driven round and round upon it until the 
grain is all trampled from its husks. Then they 
separate it from the chaff, and store it away in the gran- 
aries. But all the year except threshing time the chil- 
dren of Nazareth have the threshing-floor as their play- 
ground, These threshing-floors are not often changed, 
and there are not many level places in Nazareth to 
make another, so it is quite possible that Jesus and his 
friends had their games on this very spot. I suspect 
it was here the Nazarene children played wedding and 
funeral. Jesus tells of it in Luke 7:32. Marriages 
and funerals were then, and are still, the greatest events 
of the village life, and so the children, in playing 
‘«make-believe,'’ may have played these oftenest. 
Sometimes, I doubt not, the other children were sulky, 
and wouldn't agree. 

‘Let's play wedding, and we'll be the pipers,"’ 
some would say. 

(Continued on page 690) 
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A Terrible Bird 


A True Story 
By Mary Ethel Joslin 


ALPH and Marjorie were very happy as they 
trudged along swinging their pails, They 
were going to pick some blueberries for their 

supper. How good they tasted out of their bread- 
and-milk bowls with sugar and cream! But they 
liked the picking even better than the eating of them. 
It was such fun to pick the little round things off the 
bushes, and drop them into their pails (and some. 
times into their mouths too). 

The sun was shining ‘‘sunnily’’ down upon them 
as they climbed the hill behind their home, where the 
berry-bushes were. All was bright and cheerful, and 
the two little pickers went busily to. work. Their 
little pails were nearly half full when a third picker 
arrived upon the scene, and proceeded to take his 
share of the berries. The children were not at all 
afraid of him, for he was very tiny,—so tiny, in fact, 
that he seated himself in a bush on the end of a spray, 
and daintily helped himself to the fruit around him. 
Ralph and Marjorie were very much amused at this 
little performance of their visitor, and tried to get 
nearer him ; but at their first movement he spread 
his wings and flew away. 

‘*We frightened him,’’ said Marjorie. 
he cunning? I wish he'd come back."’ 

‘¢] wish a great big bird would come,’’ said Ralph. 

‘(I'd be afraid,’’ said Marjorie. 

‘*] wouldn’t,’’ boasted Ralph. 
him and hold him.’’ 

‘‘He might carry you off,’’ said Marjorie. ‘ Big 
birds sometimes do carry off little boys and gir's. 
Grandma said so.’’ 

‘I'm not afraid, anyhow. Hurry up, Marjorie. 
My pail’s ‘most full.’"’ And Ralph attacked ‘Le 
bushes as he had just boasted he would the big bird. 

All was quiet for a time but for the rustling of the 
bushes and the dropping, dropping of the berries 
into the pails. At last Ralph’s pail was full. As he 
stood up and was looking around, he glanced up at the 


‘(Wasn't 


‘“‘T'd run right at 


sky. He gave a shout, ‘‘ Marjorie!'’ and began to 
run. His startled sister looked up in surprise. Ralph 
pointed upwards. Marjorie looked. A great red 


thing flying above them was swooping this way and 
that, wheeling and dipping in a most alarming man- 
ner. It seemed to be coming down, nearer and 
nearer to them, and the children were sure it was 
going to attack them. 

‘It's a big bird !"’ 

‘‘Itll catch us !’’ 
Hurry! Quick !"’ 

The berries went flying out of the pails, which 
were madly waving in air, as the two children went 
dashing down the hillside, through bushes, over 
rocks, hardly touching the ground at all. On, on 
they. went, without a single look behind at the dread- 
ful bird pursuing them, expecting to be caught up at 
any minute and borne away. On they went, and on, 
until they reached the house, and rushed in to their 
mother, to whom they hung breathless and speechless. 
It was many minutes before she could find what had 
happened to them. At Iength Ralph gasped . 

‘‘A great big red bird was going to catch us,— 
oh-h-h !"’ 

‘‘He was going right at us,’’ 
‘He won't get us now, —will he? 
closer to her mother. 

‘* He was awful big and red,’’ shuddered Ralph. 

Their mother did not know of any large red birds, 
and could not imagine what the children had seen. 
After quieting them, she looked out of doors. A 
large red kite was floating overhead. 

‘Ralph, Marjorie,’’ she called, ‘‘come here and 
see your ‘ big bird.’ He won't hurt you,”’ she added, 
as the children hesitated. 

Holding their mother’s hands, they fearfully peered 
out of the door. The wind had died down, and the 
runaway kite dropped slowly into the yard. Finally, 
overcoming their fear, they ventured to pick it up 
and examine it. Their mother tied a new string on, 
and showed them how to fly it, and many a happy 
hour did the children spend with their new ‘ bird."’ 

Ralph and Marjorie are grown up now (for this 
happened more than twenty years ago), but they still 
remember their first kite, and like to tell about the 
terrible fright it gave them, and how it cost them 
their blueberries for supper. 


Worcester, Mass. 


cried Marjorie. 


shouted Ralph. ‘Come on! 


put in Marjorie, 
And she clung 
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LESSON I. 
Luke 2 : 40-52. 


Golden Text: And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man.—Luke 2 : 52. 


JANUARY 5. 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


(Read Luke 1; Matt. 1: 18-25 ; Luke 2: 1-38; Matt. 2.) Memory verses: 49-51. 





COMMON VERSION 


4o And the child grew, and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom ; and the grace of 
God was upon him. 

41 Now his parents went to Jerusalem every 
year at the feast of the passover. 

42 And when he was twelve years old, they 
went up to Jerusalem after the custom of the 
feast. 

43 And when they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind 
in Jerusalem; and Joseph and his mother 
knew not of /f. 

44 But they, supposing him to have been in 
the company, went a day's journey ; and they 
sought him among fAeir kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance. 

45 And when they found him not, they 
turned back again to Jerusalem, seeking him. 

46 And it came to pass, that after three 
days they found him in the temple, sitting in 
the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, 


AMERICAN REVISION 


40 And the child grew, and waxed strong, 
1 filled with wisdom: and the grace of God 
was upon him. 

41 And his parents went every year to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of the passover. 42 And 
when he was twelve years old, they went up 
after the custom of the feast; 43 and when 
they had fulfilled the days, as they were re- 
turning, the boy Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem ; and his parents knew it not; 44 but 
supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey; and they sought for 
him among their kinsfolk and acquaintance : 
45 and when they found him not, they re- 
turned to Jerusalem, seeking forhim. 46 And 
it came to pass, after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the 


COMMON VERSION 


47 And all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. 

48 And when they saw him, they were 
amazed : and his mother said unto him, Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us ? behold, thy 
father and I have sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said unto them, How is it that 
ve sought me? wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business ? 

50 And they_understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. 

5t And he went down with them, and came 
to Nazareth, and was subject unto them : but 
his mother kept all these sayings in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
Stature, and in favour with God and man. 


1 Gr. becoming full of wisdom. % Or, doctors 
my Father's business 


Gr. tn the things of my Father. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


them questions: 47 and all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and his an- 
swers. 48 And when they saw him, they were 
astonished ; and his mother said unto him, 
3Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? be- 
hold, thy father and I sought thee sorrowing 
49 And he said unto them, How is it that ye 
sought me ? knew ye not that I must be ‘in 
my Father's house? so And they understood 
not the saying which he spake unto them. 51 
And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth ; and he was subject unto them 
and his mother kept all fAese Ssayings in her 
heart. 

52 And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
6 stature, and in 7 favor with God and men 
3Gr. Child. 

7 Or, grace 


See ch. 5. 17; Acts 5. 34. 


§ Or, things % Or, age 


* Or, about 


and asking them questions. 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





The writer will offer suggestions, each week, 
on how to present the lesson to your class, and 
it is his special purpose to call to your attention 
some of the good things in the rich variety of lesson 
articles in the Times. There will be no attempt, 
however, to refer to all the good things, nor even 
to all the writers, in these pages. 

“The Lesson Pilot” is for the teacher’s home 
preparation. Never take it into the class. 

Professor Riddle’s new article is to answer the 
questions that will come to you as you first read 
the lesson over. It is your Bible Dictionary. 
But if you ever fail to find, in these pages, help 
for which you have looked on any point in the 
lesson, won’t you write to the editors of The 
Sunday School Times and tell them so? They 
want to meet your needs, and if they are not 
doing so, they will consider it a favor if you will 
tell them just what would help you more. 

The references, both in and out of parentheses, 
to other lesson writers in these pages, refer by 
number to their paragraphs, the sign { standing for 
“ paragraph.” For instance, “ McLaren: { 3,” 
refers to the paragraph in Dr. McLaren’s article, 
on page 684, beginning “ The dialogue between 
Mary and her son,” etc. 
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'M LOOKING for my boy Sam,’ said the in- 
ventor who had taken his boy to the World's 
Fair at Chicago in 1893." And the teacher 

then tells her class the incident of ‘‘A Modern Boy 

in the Temple” (Stevens, p. 685, in this issue), That 
is her very first word when beginning the lesson 
teaching 1n the class. 

‘: There was another boy lost once,” she goes on. 
‘*His name?" Then one of the class is asked to 
tell the Bible story of the losing and finding of the 
boy Jesus, or, if none can do this, the teacher does it 
herself. In the latter case, she does not mention the 
boy's name, but upon concluding asks: ‘‘ Who was 
that boy?" 

‘‘ Were any of you at the Chicago Fair? How 
far is it from here to Chicago? [Have a small U. S. 
map to show.] What was the name of Jesus’ home 
town? In what city was he lost? How far was it 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem,—nearer, or farther, than 
from here to Chicago? (Riddle: 4 2.) The teacher 
will show, or roughly sketch on a pad, a map of 
Palestine, locating the places of this lesson. ‘ Then 
peed journey was about as far as from here to ——” 

name a familiar place about sixty miles away from 
your own place of living. | 

** How long ago was the Chicago Fair? How iong 
ago was Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem?” (Riddle: 4 3.) 
Had Jesus ever before been to the Passover Feast at 
 acgp ae ? (Howie: 93.) Is there anything in 
Syria to-day like that journey of the boy and his 
parents ? (Howie: 4 3.) 

tis pleasant to think of Jesus as a healthy, nat- 
ural boy. May he not have played games with his boy 
friends? (Vaughan, pages 682 and 690, in this issue.) 


2 teachers, both hearing 


them, and asking 
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Be sure to use the wealth of facts and suggestions on 
this point given by Dr. Dunning as to Jesus’ natural, 
broad interests, love for birds, chickens, dogs, knowl- 
edge of farmers, vine-dressers, shepherds, plants, 
and flowers (Dunning : 9%] 5, 9). 

But there were some facts about this Boy that were 
different from the facts in the life of any other boy 
whoever lived. Professor Riddle (1) mentions some 
of the supernatural events preceding Jesus’ birth. 
Look these up in the early parts of the four Gospels ; 
draw out from your pupils as many of them as you 
can; then tell them the rest. 

Wasn't it rather strange that Jesus’ parents did 
not miss him until they had gone so far ? (Howie, {| 4.) 

You've seen plenty of bright, alert American boys 
at a time when they were getting new impressions, 
seeing new scenes. Imagine what an interest the 
boy Jesus must have had in all the sacred and his- 
toric associations of the city of David (McLaren: 45.) 

The closing paragraph of Dr. Banks’ article is an 
admirable illustration of how Jesus undoubtedly did, 
and how every boy and girl can, grow in understand- 
ing and ability. 

If you were lost, where would your friends be most 
likely to look for you? What would they naturally 
expect to find you doing? (Goss: ¥ 2.) 

Did you say anything or do anything yesterday 
you would not like to have your mother keep in her 
heart ? (Goss: last J.) Why not test all our words 
and thoughts and acts, from now on, by that simple 
test: Would mother like to keep this in her heart ? 

There are seven things in the boy Jesus’ life that 
you and I would do well to have in our lives. What 
are they? Get your class to give as many of them 
as they can, then run over them yourself (Dr. Hurl- 
but’s seven points), 

What was Jesus’ evident resolve while only twelve 
years old ? (Forbush: 4 7.) It may be well to close 
the lesson with the question to your class: ‘‘ Have 
you made that decision ?"’ 


Every teacher of pupils under eighteen or twenty 
years old (and there is no reason why adults should 
not do it too) would do well to secure the pupil's 
regular, individual home work by the following sim- 
ple plan: 

Give each pupil a blank-book. At the top of each 
page have him (or her) write neatly, every Sunday 
before coming to Sunday-school, the date and title and 
Bible reference of the lesson, and the Golden Text 
just under it. When the time for class study on 
Sunday comes, hand each pupil a copy of the lesson 
photograph in the new series (10 cents for a set of 
thirteen pictures,—one for each lesson of the quarter) 
published by The Sunday School Times. Let them 
slip the picture into their blank-books (which they are 
always to bring to Sunday-school), and, on going 
home, have them paste the picture neatly into the 
book, and under it write, in their own words, a brief 
story of that day’s lesson. 

On the next Sunday read their stories yourself, 
and perhaps read aloud to the class the best one, as 
a special honor, or read them in rotation, Sunday 
after Sunday. Explain tothe pupils that by doing 
this for six months they will have written their own 
illustrated life of Christ, and see with what enthu- 
siasm they will go in for it. It may help to solve the 
attendance problem, for no one will want to be ab- 
sent and miss getting the picture. And, almost 
without knowing it, your pupils will be studying the 
lesson at home, or at least the title and reference and 
Golden Text, when they write these out in their 
books. And how splendidly it will “ clinch ” the les- 
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son in their minds to write it out afterwards in their 
own words! 

The picture selected for this first lesson is one 
which the late Dr. Trumbull himself brought back 
from Nazareth. Heentered a carpenter's shop while 
there, and found that it belonged to a man named 
Joseph. The picture shows the shop, with its tools 
and bench and litter of shavings,—just such a place 
as the Boy worked in. 


It is a good idea to read over, slowly and thought- 
fully, the article by Dr. McLaren, Manchester's 
‘*grand old preacher,”’ after you have studied all the 
rest of the articles. You will get a broad, beautiful 
view of the lesson and its rich truths, and will pick 
up many an additional thought that you can work 
into your teaching. 

% 

If you are not already doing so, try next week 
starting your lesson study by reading the Daily 
Home Readings. They are in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page of the Times. Begin on 
Monday, with the reading which is the lesson for 
the following Sunday, and continue, thus gaining 
each day a ‘‘ side light " from the Bible itself on the 
lesson you are going to teach. 


% 


Above all, in commencing the year with the won- 
derful privilege of teaching young souls about the 
glorious life of their Elder Brother, do what Dr. Dun- 
ning so profoundly counsels: Ask God for a new 
revelation of Christ. And may you be permitted 
by the Father of all to lead many a soul to Christ in 
this best of all years yet,—best, because still ahead, 
and the Father's best blessings are always ahead for 
his trusting children. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE events preceding the birth of our Lord are 
narrated by Luke only (appearance to Zacha- 
rias, the anuunciation, the birth of John the Bap- 

tist). Matthew, however, tells of the discovery by 
Joseph. The birth of Jesus, the revelation to the 
shepherds, the circumcision and presentation in the 
temple, are peculiar to this Gospel. But before 
the lesson must be placed the coming of the magi, 
the flight into Egypt, and the return to Nazareth. 

Places.— Nazareth the home of Jesus in boyhood 
(vs. 40, 52), now called en-Nasira, is sixty-six miles 
north of Jerusalem, fourteen miles west of the Sea of 
Galilee, among the hills on the north side of the plain 
of Esdraelon. /erusalem, the sacred city, was built 
upon several hills, and surrounded by mountains. 
Mt. Moriah was the site of the temple. Jesus was 
found, either in the court of the women (since Mary 
entered), or in the ‘‘ terrace,” which was just outside 
the walls enclosing the temple buildings, and slightly 
raised above the porches and court of the Gentiles. 
The place where the absence of Jesus was discovered 
is unknown. In one day the caravan might have 
reached Shechem (in Samaria), but tradition points 
out Beer (El-Beeroth), in Judea, ten miles north of 
Jerusalem, as the locality. 

Time.— The lesson covers thirty years, but the 
main incident occurred in April, year of Rome, 762; 
that is, A.D. 9. It is usually placed a year earlier, 
but a Jewish boy became a ‘‘son of the law,” entitled 
to go to the Passover, when thirteen years of age; 
but attendance usually began during the thirteenth 
year, as here. Reckoning from the first Passover 
(year of Rome, 750) after our Lord's birth gives the 
correct date, as above. 

Persons.—The boy Jesus; Mary his mother and 
Joseph his foster-father, who are called ‘‘ his parents” 
(vs. 41, 43). This phrase does not, of course, imply 
any contradiction of Luke’s previous account of the 
miraculous conception. Joseph disappears from the 
Gospel narrative after this incident, though referred 
toin Matthew 13 : 55; Luke 3: 23; 4: 22; John1: 45. 
The last reference to Mary is in Acts 1:14. On the 
‘*teachers,” or ‘‘ doctors,” see on verse 46. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 41.—The feast of the passover: The chief 
Jewish festival, commemorating the ‘‘ passing over” 
of the thresholds of Israel's households by Jehovah, 
in covenant with them, when the first-born were de- 
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‘‘The Bo 


By Alexander 


HIS one incident is all that survives of thirty 
years. ‘‘Many other things did Jesus which 
are not written in this book,” and the reticence 

is a strong evidence of inspiration. There are 
apocryphal Gospels of the infancy, which are full of 
vulgar trivial details, and show what the mythical 
tendency makes of aGospel. Three salient features 
stand out in this solitary fragment from the unre- 
corded years,—Jesus’ gradual unfolding of a perfect 
manhood, his early consciousness of his Sonship and 
vocation, and his meek submission to the conditions 
of human life. The resulting picture is that of a 
true manhood, yet touched with divine radiance, 
like the luster of a pure flame shining through an 
alabaster globe. 

The narrative is framed between two statements 
of Jesus’ growth (vs. 40, 52). They stamp that char- 
acteristic on the whole of the early years of silence. 
_ They were years of quiet growing up to the height 

of the perfect manhood needed for his Messianic vo- 
cation. Parallel with these notices is the careful dis- 
tinction of the stages of his early development, 
marked by the designations of ‘‘the babe" (v. 16), 
the ‘ child ” (vS. 17, 27, 40), ‘‘the boy” (v. 43). and 
‘* Jesus” (v. 52). The force of these two notices of 
his growth may be enhanced by comparing them with 
those in reference to Samuel's and John the Baptist’s. 
The notices as to Samuel come very strikingly, like 
a kind of refrain, breaking in on the sad story of 
Israel's increasing degeneracy. While all outside 
the tabernacle was rushing down to destruction, in- 
side it the boy was slowly maturing, in a steady 
course of development, who was to stem the down- 
rush 

Luke is obviously reminiscent of Samuel. Of 
Samuel it 1s said that he ‘grew before Jehovah,” 
that he ‘* grewon, and increased in favor both with Je- 
hovah and also with men,’ that he * grew and Je- 
hovah was with him, and did let none of his words fall 
to the ground.’ Of John Baptist, the record runs 
that he ‘‘grew and waxed strong in spirit.” Of 
ee it is said that he ‘ grew, and waxed strong 

coming full of wisdom. and the grace of God was 
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stroyed in Egypt; and also the departure from the 
land of bondage. It began on the evening of the 
14th of Nisan, when the paschal lamb was eaten, and 
continued to the 21st inclusive (see Exod. 12 : 15-19; 
a 5:10, 11). It was also called the feast of un- 
eavened bread. Attendance at Jerusalem was ob- 
ligatory, and usual in the case of Joseph and Mary 
(vs. 41, 42). See further below. This feast has been 
permanently associated with our Lord’s Passion. 

Verse 42.— When he was twelve years old: At 
the age of thirteen a Jewish boy became a ‘‘ son of 
the law,” and entitled to attend the Passover fes- 
tival, but it was usual to anticipate, so that in this 
case the first visit occurred after the twelfth year was 
completed (see above). 

Verse 43.— When they had fulfilled the days: Pos- 
sibly the entire week, but attendance for two days 
only was obligatory. Edersheim says that the teach- 
ing in the temple courts occurred only on the sab- 
baths and feast days, and hence argues that two 
days are here meant, the festival being still in prog- 
ress, and hence the teaching. 

Verse 44.—T7he company: For security the visitors 
to Jerusalem joined together in a caravan, composed 
of friends and neighbors, as is here implied. 

Verse 46.—TZ7hree days: Probably the third day 
after leaving Jerusalem : one day out, another back, 
and the third that of finding Jesus.—7he teachers: 
Or, ‘‘doctors.” The word is that rendered ‘ Mas- 
ter” in the Authorized Version. These ‘‘ teachers” 
were rabbis who gave instruction in the temple 
courts, and were usually ‘‘ scribes.” Any one could 
attend, and the instruction was by question and an- 
swer. Initself, therefore, there was nothing strange 
in the presence and conduct of Jesus. He sat, as did 
all the pupils. 

Verse 49.—Sought me: This is emphatic, indi- 
cating surprise that they did not know where to look 
for him.—Anew ye not that I must bein my Father's 
house: There is no Greek word here for ‘' house,” 
but the reference to the place is not only usual, but 
in this case is favored by the previous question, and 
by the use of ‘‘in,” which points to the locality where 
they should have looked for him. ‘‘ About my Father's 
business,” the old translation, is less natural, and 
suggests activity, which the Greek preposition does 
not imply. This passage is often misused, both in 
reterence to the conduct of the boy Jesus and in the 
lessons drawn from it. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
“ 


The heart ts the place where the husk is most 
likely to fall from hidden truth, 


‘se 


y jesus 
McLaren, D.D. 


upon him,” and that he ‘* advanced in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and men.” In all 
three, progress in bodily strengthis noted. In regard 
to Samuel, his increasing ‘‘ favor with God and men” 
suggests obedience to the one and sweetness toward 
the other. In regard to the Baptist, the beginnings 
of the strength of will and heroism which flamed in 
him are emphasized. But Jesus not only grew in 
physical development and in ‘ favor with God and 
men,” but even more to be noted than his growth in 
‘*stature” was his growth ‘‘in wisdom,” with which, 
at each stage, he was ‘‘ filled,” and which yet grew 
more and more as, at each stage, he became capable 
of more. 


& 

And that was the highest kind of wisdom, the 
wisdom which comes from perfect union, at each 
stage, with the Father. And at each stage, too, the 
‘* grace of God was upon him,” which is more and 
other than his being ‘tin favor with God,” for it im- 
plies actual communication of divine gifts, in -~- 
tion to the measure of human development. he 
boy Jesus could receive less of these than the youth 
who went down to Nazareth from thetemple, but the 
vessel was always full, and always expanding, and 
therefore becoming fuller. Jesus showed, for the 
first time, the normal course of human growth, un- 
interrupted by faults or sins, triumphant over cir- 
cumstances, ever dependent on the Father, and ever 
drawing into himself all of God that his then human- 
ity could receive. So he grew, and became the pat- 
tern for all young boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, showing how lovely a thing the growth of 
a soul may be,—and will be, if the soul is joined to 
him. 

The dialogue between Mary and her son is the 
main matter in the story. A boy of twelve became a 
‘son of the law,’’ and was taken to the feast in Jeru- 
salem. One can imagine the effect of the visit to 
the capital, and the sight of the temple and ritual, on 
the peasant boy from Nazareth. Open-eyed wonder, 
eager drinking in of new experiences,-‘tlre thrill of 
consciousness. as the sensitive spirit was touched, 
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like a harp-string, by the associations and solemni- 
ties of the place and hour, and vibrated into music, — 
all would be his. No wonder that he lingered be- 
hind, and missed the starting of the group from Naza- 
reth. Apparently there was no set purpose in his 
stay, and probably he did not know that his people 
had gone home. Naturally, in the bustle of the first 
day’s start, his absence was not noticed or excited no 
alarm. Not till evening, when families would sort 
themselves out, was he missed, Next morning ‘‘ his 
parents” went back, and the day after was spent in 
search in the city (thus making tke ‘‘ three days”’), 

The whole meaning and beauty of the scene in the 
temple is ruined when it is supposed that the boy of 
twelve was teaching the teachers. Such a Jesus is 
an offensive specimen of an offensive monstrosity, 
too frequent now, because wholesome parental dis- 
cipline is slackened. Jesus was there to learn, and 
was docile, as became a child, though no doubt the 
child’s clear eye and simple wisdom would put many 
a strangely penetrating question, and give many an 
answer deep in its simplicity. A pure-souled child is 
apt to be a formidable inquisitor for pedants and 
fossil teachers. 

& 


No one but Mary could have been the source of 
this story, or preserved the tender remonstrance 
which implies all that we can ever know of the fam- 
ily life in these twelve years. We dimly see by her 
words that the secret of his birth had been sacredly 
kept, that the household was ordered like any other 
household, that this act of independence was unlike 
what had been ; and yet there is a strange tone in 
them, as if she felt that she did not understand her 
child, and that he might have reasons which she did 
not penetrate, ‘' Why hast thou thus dealt?” is not 
the tone in which a parent usually remonstrates with 
a truant child. And the mother’s wistfulness, 
alarmed at the first indications of her child’s trying 
to prove his wings and take flight from the nest, 
speaks in that ‘‘sorrowing.” It was the first prick 
of the ‘‘sword” which was to pierce her heart. 

The rendering ‘‘in my Father’s house” is clearly 
more appropriate than ‘* about my Father’s business.” 
There should have been no need to see# him. Mary 
should have known that there was but one place 
where he could be. Why shou/d she have ‘ wist” 
that? Because she had seen, even in the childish 
life, enough to assure her what was his supreme in- 
terest. What a manifestly godly childhood, and 
what a consciousness in him of it, lie beneath that 
question! There could have been no memory of 
faults in him who spoke thus. But his question, by 
which Mary’s question is answered, opens out into 
deeper depths when pondered. For it puts aside, 
with the utmost tenderness and decisiveness, the 
fatherhood of Joseph, and would give Mary a thrill 
of wonder as to how far her son knew the great se- 
cret. Already, too, there is an emphasisin theclaim 
made by that little ‘‘my,” to a special, personal re- 
lation. It was now spoken for the first time, but it 
does not follow that it was now consciously made for 
the first time. It may be so, and the pictures that 
imaginative re-writers of the ‘‘ Life of Christ ” have 
drawn of the dormant sense of Sonship wakened by 
the temple services, may be true ; but they are not 
drawn by Luke, nor by Mary, who was doubtless 
Luke’s authority, either directly or indirectly. Here, 
too, for the first time, do we hear from Jesus that 
‘*must ” which dominated his life. The twelve-year- 
old boy feels the pressure of a solemn constraint, a 
supreme law which leaves him no choice but which, 
being obeyed willingly, brings with it peace and in- 
sight. 

rd 

We cannot share in the deepest sense in his unique 
Sonship, yet we too may through him _ be sons 
of God, and have the child’s impulse, which ever 
bends our feet homeward to the Father's house. We 
too may feel the blessed pressure of a divinely ap- 
pointed ‘‘ must,” which is not only a necessity im- 
posed from without, but one which springs up within, 
and is, as it were, the instinct of our sonship. For 
us, too, our Father’s house may be known to men as 
the place to find us. Well for us if there is no need 
to seek for us, but the world knows where we are 
sure to be ! 

Surely never was the necessary transition for the 
owes man to the consciousness of an independent 

ife effected with such perfect freedom from all re- 
bellious, self-willed revolt. Surely never was it told 
with such tender beauty. And how beautifully the 
final notice of the succeeding seventeen years of filial 
submission comes in to soften the transition, and to 
show that the deep consciousness of divine Sonship 
and of a ‘‘ must” which broke the lower ties of obe- 
dience to earthly parents, was perfectly compatible 
with a meek discharge of these lower duties till the 
hour struck, and that divine necessity drove him 
forth to other service. His ‘‘soul was likea star, and 
dwelt apart,” and yet ‘tthe meekest duties on her- 
self did lay.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Earthly respect is a good foundation for heavier ’s 
reverence. 
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Wi Oriental Lesson-Lights 
BARY By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “=. 





saad HE Grace or Gop was upon Him.”—This ex- 

pression survives in the Arabic saying, 

‘*Hibat Allah,” which may be rendered 
‘‘the attractiveness of God,” or ‘‘the beauty ” or 
‘*gracefulness of God.” It signifies to Orientals 
that the person in question is such as meets the 
desire of those who are morally and religiously 
sound ; in short, he is perfection. 

‘¢ AnD His PARENTS WENT EVERY YEAR TO JERUSA-— 
LEM AT THE FEAST OF THE Passover.” —Jerusalem was 
the place, and the three annual feasts were the sea- 
sons, for special meetings and communion of the 
Hebrews with their God,—the Passover in the spring 
(Exod, 12:3), the ‘‘ fiftieth day” in the summer 
(Deut. 16: 9, 10), and the tabernacle in the autumn 
(Deut. 16: 13-16). 

All Orientals had and still have specially sacred 
places and seasons for general religious assemblies. 
At great expense, risk, and loss of life many Moslems 
go to Mecca every year. Similarly, Christians from 
Russia, Abyssinia, and Chaldea still follow the ex- 
ample of the ancient East, and come to Jerusalem 
‘for to worship’ (some of them, pictures of poverty, 
beg their way thither); besides, there are less holy 
places and seasons in which Orientals hold religious 
assemblies. I have sometimes traveled alongside 
some of them, and seen children of every age in the 
company,—some carried on the mother’s shoulder, 
some on the father’s back, while others, in wooden 
boxes, were balanced on the backs of donkeys or 
mules. Myimpression once was that this visit of our 
Lord to Jerusalem was the first after the holy family 
returned to live in Nazareth (Luke 2 : 39), but Orien- 
tal experiences destroy such animpression. Is there 
any Scripture which forbids the belief that our Lord 
had attended feast services at Jerusalem, and that 
he nad been familiar (before the age of twelve) with 
the scene in which Mary and Joseph saw him ‘‘ after 
three days”’? : 

‘* BuT Supposinc HIM TO BE IN THE COMPANY, THEY 
WENT A ae eee ; AND THEY SOUGHT FOR HIM 
AMONG THEIR KINSFOLK AND ACQUAINTANCE.’’—In a 
thousand instances the flat roof of one house forms 
the way of approach to and the yard of another 
house immediately behind and above it; and thus 
the children of the family living in the upper house, 
in their outgoing and incoming, play and frolic on 
the roof in front of them, which is left without a 
parapet, in utter neglect of the command (Deut. 
22:8). It makes me nervous to see a child, barely 
four years of age, carrying a water-pitcher on its way 
to or from the fountain, when any time a stray cow, 
donkey, or mule might meet it and do it harm in 
these narrow lanes (Num, 22: 25). Older children, 
seven or over, especially boys, are allowed to take 
their own way, climb trees, and play away from 
home, in places which I consider full of danger. 
Still, parents cannot be convinced that there is 
danger, or, at least, cannot be induced to act as if 
they feared it ; and I seem to be very familar with 
instances where parents would start on a journey, 
and travel a whole day without knowing where their 
child is, but suppose him to be among the company 
of kinsmen and acquaintance, as Mary and Joseph 
did. Occasionally, however, the community is dis- 
turbed, even in the night, and appealed to for aid 
(never in vain) by parents whose child is missing, 
and search-parties then go in different directions, 
with lanterns and weapons; and I have no doubt 
whatever but Mary and Joseph had interested friends 
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who sought Jesus with them. May every superin- 

tendent and teacher be assisted heartily by all their 

school population in seeking and finding Jesus ! 
SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 


> 4 
He who knows how to hear shall be heard. 
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A Modern Boy in a Temple 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


To Scripture story of Jesus gives but one single 
incident of his doings as a boy. We have 
looked often at this one picture of the Boy; we 
have many times shown the picture to other boys; 
yet in all our showing, and in all our seeing, we 
have insisted on a miracle of boyhood, instead of a 
faithful picture of natural boyhood. The figure of 
our view has been the figure of a boy of twelve 
years assuming authority over the wisest of vener- 
able teachers, astounding, confounding, them with 
an exhibition of supernatural wisdom. Yet there is 
no word in Luke’s story to warrant us in making a 
miracle of what the Boy Jesus did and said among 
the temple doctors. When we thus insist upon the 
miracle, do we not rob this one appearance of the Boy 
of Nazareth of all its force as an example to other 
boys ? 

That the conduct of the Boy Jesus among the tem- 
ple doctors might well be the becoming, appropriate, 
natural conduct of a natural boy among wise men, 
was forcibly illustrated by an interesting incident of 
the Chicago World's Fair. 

‘*I’m looking for my boy Sam,” remarked the in- 
ventor. 

‘* Where shall we look? Midway?” was asked. 

‘*No; I'll try the Electricity Building. That boy 
of mine thinks electricity, reads electricity, talks 
electricity; and though he is only thirteen, he under- 
stands electricity far better than I do. Steam I can 
handle; but hghtning is too much for me.” 

It was in the upper room of the Electricity Build- 
ing that Sam was finally found. ‘‘And when they 
saw him, they were astonished,” described accurately 
the feelings of the searchers, Literally the boy ap- 
peared ‘‘sitting i the midst of the teachers, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions.” 

For there, among a group of thoughtful-faced men, 
was the lad of our search, leaning forward, his whole 
face alight and alive as he listened to the discussion 
in progress. 

What it meant we learned when one of the group 
came forward. 

They were wise men, specialists in electrical science, 
who had met by appointment to inspect a recent in- 
vention. The first arrival had found Sam absorbed 
in an examination of the exhibited model of the ma- 
chine to be discussed. Pleased at the boy's intelli- 
gent interest, the specialist questioned him, and was 
surprised at his clear understanding of the principles 
of its construction. 

‘* Accordingly,’’ concluded the specialist, ‘‘ we in- 
vited him to take a seat with us, and to hear our dis- 
cussion, if he chose, and for two hours he has listened 
with genuine understanding and appreciation.” 

‘*And once in a while I asked a question,” related 
Sam, afterwards, ‘‘and those men explained things 
to me just as if I was one of them.” 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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When youth grows in the sunlight of God's 
grace, manhood bears fruit to his glory. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


The Value of Wisdom 


esus increased in wisdom (Golden Text). Frances 

illard once asked Thomas A. Edison, the great i1n- 
ventor, 1f he were a total abstainer, and when told 
that he was, she asked, ‘‘ May I inquire what made 
you so?” And he replied, ‘1 think it was because I 
always felt that I had a better use for my head.” 
Commenting upon this, Miss Willard said: ‘* Who 
can measure the loss to the world if that wonderful 
instrument of thought that has given us so much of 
hfe and leading in the practical mechanism of life, 
had become sodden with drink, instead of electric 
with original ideas?” Jesus lived so simply and 
wholesomely that as his body grew 1n stature he also 
grew in wisdom. Every boy should be ashamed to 
have his body outgrow his mind and heart. 


Bringing the Children to Church 


And when he was twelve years old, they went up 
after the custom of the feast (v. 42). 1 was reading 
recently the story of a father who was reported to 





have fasted and prayed a whole week for the conver- 
sion of a daughter who had become heedless. The 
neighbors found it out, and some of them thought he 
was insane, but God honored his faithfulness by 
bringing his daughter to see her sin, and moving her 
to give her heart tothe Saviour. Joseph and Mary 
were faithful to Jesus in taking him with them to the 
great religious meeting. And children who have 
parents who are as careful to provide for their reli- 
gious teaching in the Sunday-school and in the church 
as they are to provide them with proper food and 
clothing, have great reason for gratitude, for it is 
better to go with scant clothing, and be denied luxu- 
rious provisions, than to grow up in ignorance of 
God, and without the spiritual fellowship which we 
may have with Jesus Christ and with those who love 
him. 


Enjoying t..e Bible 
They found him in the temple, “yes J in the midst 

of the teachers, both hearing them, anc 

questions (v. 46). 


asking them 
We are told that the celebrated 


, place’’—like Dives and Lazarus. 
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author, Mr. Hone, was once walking through Wales, 
when he stopped at a cottage door, and found a little 
girl reading the Bible. Being thirsty from his long 
walk, he asked for a glass of water. The little girl 
replied, ‘‘Oh, yes ; mother will, no doubt, give you 
some milk.” He went in, and, after a little conver- 
sation with the girl, asked her how she liked learn- 
ing her task out of the Bible. ‘‘Oh, it is not a task 
to read it. I love it.” Seeing his surprise, she 
added, ‘‘I thought everybody loved the Bible.” The 
arrow went home. Hone has been an opponent of 
the Bible, but he now began to read it more than 
ever, and came also to love it. Jesus was no doubt 
talking with these teachers about the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and he so delighted in them that he had 
stayed with them, day after day, into the third day. 
The time passed swiftly on account of his great in- 
terest and enjoyment in the Word of God. 


Doing More Than We Have To 


And all that heard him were amazed at his un- 
derstanding and his answers (vy. 47). Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, in an address before a graduating class in 
New York, gave some excellent pd nn to some young 
men on how to attain success in life. Among other good 
things he said : ‘‘ There are several classes of young 
men. There are those who do not do all their duty, 
there are those who profess to do their duty, and 
there is a third class, far better than the other two, 
that dotheir duty anda little more. There are many 
great pianists, but Paderewski is at the head because 
he does a little more than the others. There are 
hundreds of race horses, but it is those who go a few 
seconds faster than the others that acquire renown. 
So it is in the sailing of yachts. It is the little more 
that wins. So it is with young and old men who 
do a little more than their duty. No one can cheat a 
young man out of success in life. Do your duty and 
a little more, and the future will take care of itself.” 
Jesus as a boy had evidently studied, with all his 
mind and soul, the Old Testament Scriptures. He 
had not only learned his lessons in them, but he had 
done more than that. He had pondered and thought 
about them till his mind and heart were full of them. 

New York City. 
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There is a world of difference between the results 
of sending the children to church and taking them 


there. 
tapD 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND kis parents went every year to Jerusalem 
at the feast of the passover (v. 41). The 
went every year—not every second or third. 

What we need more than anything else at our re- 
ligious services, after sincerity and devotion, is regu- 
larity. There is an increasing tendency to put 
attendance on these services secondary to anything 
and everything else. This disease is spreading 
among the children, but they catch it from the 
adults. Any reprimand from an irregular teacher to 
an irregular pupil comes with a very bad grace 
indeed. ‘‘Do you really think you can cure ca- 
tarrh?” asked a suffering patient of a top-lofty doc- 
tor who had just been called in. ‘‘I’m sure I can,” 
he replied, pompously. ‘*So you are quite familiar 


with this terrible affliction?’’ ‘‘ Familiar! I should 
think so; I’ve had it for forty years!”’ 
They found him in the temple (v. 46). And avery 


good place it was to be found in. 
be most likely to be found if your friends should hunt 
for you? hen Little Bill *‘turns up missing” we 
can almost invariably locate him in a little ravine 
back of the church, ‘‘ building ashanty” out of some 
old bricks and boards. There is a natural gravita- 
tion in every one of us toward some favorite occupa- 
tion and locality. Every man ‘goes to his own 
Some mothers 
always have to hunt for their boys on the street cor- 
ners, or in the candy store where there is a slot 
machine. How many broken-hearted wives there are 
who make their way by atrained instinct to some 
saloon, when their husbands have to be hunted up 
at midnight! Some have to follow them tothe gam- 
bling hell. When you come to think about it, it’s a 
pretty sharp test of character to ask a man’s friends 
where he'd de most likely to be found? You always 
hunt for pigs in their wallows. You hunt for butter- 
flies among the flowers. 

Sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them questions (vy. 46). It 
was characteristic of him to listen as well as speak. 
Beware of the man who never listens! I don't ob- 
ject to Little Bill's asking questions. But I insist on 
his hearing when I answer. There was a gentleman 
who wanted to ‘‘deaden”’ a wall between his own 
room and some one’s else. A carpenter agreed to do 
it, and so filled up all the spaces between the studs 
with sawdust. hen the job was done the gentle- 
man called through to the carpenter, ‘‘Can you 
hear?” ‘* Not awurrud,” replied the Irishman. I 
sometimes think that all of Little Bill’s partitions are 


Where would you 
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lined with sawdust. By what psychological per- 
versity is it that children always hear when you don’t 
want them to? But there is no mystery about their 
asking questions. Their interrogation point is the 
key to knowledge. The only thing I enjoy more 
than hearing a boy ask an intelligent question is to 
answer it myself. It beats all how big I feel when I 
have told Little Bill something that he wants to know, 
and his big black eyes look up at me as if to say,‘‘ My! 
oh, my! My father knows everything there is,—and 
a little more.” I suppose it’s because the grown folks 
don't take so humbly to my lucubrations. There 
seems to be an increasing number of people in my 
= who have ideas of theirown. Goodthing. But 

ittle Bill's implicit confidence is a delectable consola- 
tion. We all want to be thought infallible, don’t you 
know ! 

He was subject unto them (v. 51). Say what you 
will, ‘‘subjection”’ is both the beauty and the glory 
of childhood. Just when the day and hour comes 
when you must cease to think for your Little Bill (lay 
the reins on his neck and let him go his own gait) 
is not for me tosay. It’s one day for yours and an- 
other for mine. But when it comes(when the mind 
attains capacity for thought), I say hands off! It 
arrives a long time before most parents admit, and 
their worst troubles come from trying to make a slave 
out of a free mind. But while they are in the period 
of tutelage, all parental authority is a failure that is 
not, up to the just and righteous limit of it, absolute, 
That outrush of affection which we all feel for a child 
that is ‘‘ subject” to its parents is an evidence of the 
divinity in obedience. 

His mother kept all these sayings in her heart 
(v. 51). That's a test for all your words to your 
mothers, boys. Don't ever say anything that you 
wouldn't like to have them ‘keep in their hearts.” 
Oh, how you have wounded those tender hearts ! It’s 
true that they are sublimely forgiving. But the 
trouble is that they cannot always forget. Those 
barbed arrows cling to the wounds. The time will 
come when you would give all you own to be able to 
recall one of those disrespectful words. Only think 
of your mother carrying some hard speech of yours 
in her heart way down to the grave! Do you im- 
agine that among all those wonderful speeches of the 
child Jesus which Mary kept in her heart and re- 
peated to reverent listeners all through her life there 
was one single word that left a sting behind? Not 
one. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


A Worp WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


ISCOURAGING ! Last Sunday I was in a cer- 
tain New York City Sunday-school, and came 
away somewhat discouraged. Why? Because 

the superintendent permitted the scholars to straggle 
in while the school was worshiping, thus disturbing 
the worshipers and creating disorder, Because the 
secretary was allowed to run around and interrupt 
the teachers in all of the classes while they were try- 
ing to teach the lesson. Because the superintendent 
clanged his mighty bell for both rising and sitting, 
and for some other exercises. This was needless 
and annoying. Secause, in spite of his bell, the 
superintendent gave out hymns and notices before 
the school had really come to order, Had I been in 
your school, would I have noticed the same causes 
for discouragement ? 


Tue ScHoo. REVIEW, 

If you have, or will secure, an extra blackboard, put 
the initial letters of the title on the board each week, 
and the first word of the Golden Text, and let them 
stand for the whole quarter. Then review them all 
each Sunday. In this way you will impress them on 
the minds of the scholars. 

Give the title of to-day's lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. How old was Jesus at the time of this lesson ? 
To what city did his parents take him? Why did 
they go to Jerussionn at this time? Why did they 
take him up to that city at this age? While in Jeru- 
salem, where did the boy Jesus spend most of his 
time? How long was it before his parents discov- 
ered that he was not with them on their homeward 
journey ? How long were they seeking him? Where 
did they find him ? For how long after this did Jesus 
remain at home with his parents ? 

Now put the word Jesus on the board. Call out 





JESUS 
WORKING 
LEARNING 

OBEYING 











the fact that he was a working-boy. Put down the 
word working. But his whole conduct in Jerusalem 
shows that he was also fond of learning. Put down 
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that word. In all this, and for many years, we are 
told that he was obedient to his parents. Put down 
the word obeying. So in these three things he was 
our pattern and example. 


New Yorx CIty. 
mde 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."') 


‘*How sweet the name of Jesus Psalm 34 : 7-15. 


sounds."’ 47 : 1-3. 70: 1-3.) 
‘*Saviour, teach me, day by day.’ Psalm 72: I-10. 
‘** By cool Siloam’s shady rill."’ (97: 1-5. 144-1-4.) 
**O holy Lord, content to fill."’ Psalm 103 : I1-I9. 
** Once in royal David's city.” (149 : II-I5. 210 : 1-3.) 
** Brightly gleams our banner."’ Psalm 84. 
** How shall the young secure their (115 : 1-4. 169: 3-4.) 
hearts ?*’ Psalm go : 6-8. 
**T love to tell the story." (123 :6-8. 182 : 1-3.) 


The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Example of a Twelve-Year-Old Boy 

«. In Bodily Healthfulness : 

The child grew, and waxed strong (40). 
Your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 6 : 19). 
Glorify God... in your body (1 Cor. 6 : 20). 
Spirit . . . and body be preserved, . . . without blame 

(1 Thess. 5 : 23). 

2. In Mental Vigor : 

Filled with wisdom (40). 

Heard him... amazed at his understanding (47). 


Incline thine ear unto wisdom (Prov. 2 : 2). 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13-15). 
Wisdom is better than rubies (Prov. 8 : 11). 
Abound... more and more in knowledge (Phil. 1 : 9). 
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3- In Loveliness of Character : 
The grace of God was upon him (40). 
Fairer ; . . . grace is poured into thy lips (Psa. 45 : 2). 
A chaplet of grace ; a crown of beauty (Prov. 4 : 9). 
Grow in the grace... of our Lord (2 Pet. 3 : 18). 
4- In Love of God’s House : 
(1.) Went every year... at the feast (41, 42) 
I was glad when they said, ... Let us go (Psa. 122: 4, 2). 
I went with the throng, ... a multitude (Psa. 42 : 4). 
(2.) The boy Jesus tarried behind (43, 44). 
That I may dwell in the house (Psa. 27 : 4). 
I love the habitation of thy house (Psa. 26 : 8). 
(3.) They found him in the temple (45, 46). 
I must be in my Father's house (49). 
Dwell in the house of Jehovah (Psa. 23 : 6). 
As his custom was (Luke 4: 16). 
s- In Love of God’s Word: 
Hearing them, and asking them questions (46). 
Amazed at his understanding (47). 
Thy word have I laid up in my heart (Psa. 119 
His delight is in the law of Jehovah (Psa. £ : 2). 
Thy law is within my heart (Psa. qo : 7, 8). 
6. In Obedience to Parents : 
Went down; ... was subject unto them (51) 


Honor thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20: 12). 

The first commandment with promise (Eph. 6 : 2, 3). 
Hearken, . . . despise not thy mother (Prov. 23 : 22). 
Obeyed the commandment of Jonadab (Jer. 35 : 18, 19). 


7- In Winning the Love of Others : 
Advanced. .. in favor with... men (52) 


Find favor... in the sight... 
Well-pleasing to God, .. . approved of men (Rom. 14 : 18). 
The child Samuel... in favor. . . with man (1 Sam. 2 : 26). 
All Israel and Judah loved David (1 Sam. 18 : 16). 
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Buoyancy would be as natural to the boy as man- 
liness to the man, 


{f). 


of man (Prov. 3 : 3, 4). 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
gear teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which jane ef workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





sd HEN were there brought unto him /7¢¢/e chil- 
dren, .. . and he blessed them” (Matt. 19: 
13; Mark ro: 16). 

Dear teachers, during the next six months the privi- 
lege is ours to bring our children to a fuller knowledge 
and love of Jesus, feeling assured that his blessing 
will follow.—M. F. B. 

Explanation of Preview.—The Christmas lesson 
afforded an appropriate introduction. A_ glance 
through the quarter's lessons shows that all center 
about Jesus or hiscousin John. Many lessons record 
Jesus’ helpfulness, and the quarter's Golden Text is 
‘‘And Jesus went about all Galilee, seaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and Aea/ing all manner of sickness, 

A continued interest during the quarter may be 
maintained by placing appropriate symbols upon the 
sand-board, wall-map, or blackboard outline, as we 
follow the life of Jesus from place to place, as fol- 
lows : The Christmas lesson, at Bethlehem, indicate 
by astar. Jesus’ home at Nazareth, during boyhood, 
by carpenters’ tools. Jesus in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem (at twelve), by picture of achurch, The ae no 
where John preached, and where Jesus was baptized, 
‘by adove. A a map always accompanies the 

xicture roll. The children will help furnish the sym- 
ols, if you tell them what you want. 

Keep at the top of the board during the entire 
quarter 





JESUS—THE GREAT HELPER 
TEACHING—PREACHING—HEALING 











reserving the space below to present each lesson. 
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Lesson Plan: Growth belongs to all living things. 

Golden Text teaches that Jesus grew in body, mind, 
and spirit. 

Lesson Aith: All children should grow stronger, 
wiser, and better. 

INTRODUCTION, 


What holiday came last week ? Gren Year's.) And 
may it be a happy’one to you all. Who can write 


the number of this new year on the board? (1904.) 





And what does that mean? Yes, that all those years 
have passed since a dear little baby was born in 
Bethlehem. What was his name? (Write Jesus in 
the outline, explaining that he was to be the Great 
Helper—Teaching, Preaching, and Healing.) Our 
Christmas lesson told’ us how he came, Sing, first 
verse, 
** Christ was once a little baby 
Just like you and me.”’ 


Primary Hymnal. 


On New Year's a year ago were you the same age 
and size as now?. What have you been doing? 
Growing. Do you expect to grow any more? Of 
course, until you become men and women, Just so, 
we sing: 
‘* Day by day the little Jesus 
Grew like you and me,”’ 


REVIEW, 


After the shepherds and wise men came to see him, 
God sent a message to his parents to take the baby 
away because King Herod was looking for him; so 
Joseph, Mary, and the baby Jesus lived in Egypt 
until Jesus was old enough to walk and talk. God 
sent another message that Herod was dead, so they 
returned to the land of Israel, not to Bethlehem, 
where — was born, but to Nazareth, in Galilee, 
where Joseph and Mary had lived. (Trace the jour- 
neys on the map or board.) 

Joseph was a carpenter. I know Jesus loved to 
watch him use his tools, or to hand the nails to him, 
and sometimes to play in the shavings. I think he 
often built houses from the boards and blocks. All 
this time he grew older and stronger, and he was a 
good child. 


LESSON. 


I am sure he was a happy, _—— boy, and that 
many times he wished for his birthday when he 
would be twelve, for he knew that his parents would 
then take him to Jerusalem, the great city, where 
the temple was. Just as we keep Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, they kept Passover day. It was a long 
journey to walk, but many others were going; and 
when they reached Jerusalem the city was crowded. 
There were so many things to see, and they stayed 
several days, until after the Passover feast; then the 
crowds started for home, Many were going toward 
Nazareth, where Jesus lived. Joseph and Mary sup- 
posed that Jesus was in the crowd until, when the 
day’s journey was done, they missed him, There 
was nothing to do but to return to Jerusalem, seeking 
him, and parts of three days passed before they 
found him. Where do you think he was? In that 
wonderful temple, which Solomon built one thousand 
years before. The teachers and wise men often met 
there to talk, and there, at last, Jesus’ parents 
found him sitting among the teachers, hearing and 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 3 


asking questions. Everybody was so astonished at his 
answers. (Show a copy of the famous picture.) 
How glad his parents were to find him. (Read 
aloud the full account.) When his mother told how 
anxious and sorrowful they had been, Jesus said, 
‘‘T must be about my Father’s business.” They did 
not understand him then, but his mother thought 
about it many times afterward. They all went home 
to Nazareth, where Jesus was a loving, obedient son. 
Year by vear ‘‘Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” (Drill on 
text. 
When we think of Jesus’ boyhood, it helps us all to 
be better. Repeat: 
‘* Everything living keeps growing ; 
Children are growing each day. 
You should grow wiser and better 
Walking in Jesus’ own way,”’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
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The benefit of good habits is as great as is the 
bane of bad ones. 
<p 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 
By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 





The characteristics of this course are a travel method 
by means of illustrations, class map-drawing, sketches, 
and note-taking, to employ the hands, and special re- 
ports, co-operative authorship, and other unique tasks, 
to encourage home work by the scholars. The advan- 
tages of the methods are that they secure order, atten- 
tion, and interest; that they teach scholars so that they 
comprehend, remember, and ruminate; that they make 
the life of Christ known in as orderly, attractive, and 
complete a way as our national heroes are known ; and, 
most of all, that they rest on the rea/ity of Jesus. 











HE teacher's purpose in this course with pupils 

of this grade is to present the life of Christ as a 

vivid, heroic reality. The feachings of the 

Master and frequent personal ‘‘applications” need 

not be emphasized as in a course in Christian ethics. 

The Life taught in its consecutive activity may be 
trusted to make its own impression. 

A fuller explanation of the use of the travel-method 
by illustrations':and the map and other manual 
methods, lists of the suggested places visited, and 
details showing how the cost of the methods may be 
made practicable, are found in a booklet which may 
be had by addressing The Sunday School Times Co., 
with stamp enclosed, at 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

I. The Boyhood of Jesus 


‘The class having been ealled to order by the presi- 
dent, the records read by the secretary, the offering 
taken by the treasurer, and any necessary announce- 
ments made, the teacher should be introduced. 
Having previously seen that all the Scripture refer- 
ences which he intends using are ready, and condi- 
tions of seclusion and comfort favorable, without 
prelude he starts the circle upon the first visit of the 
day,—a view of Nazareth (a stereoscopic photograph, 
a half-tone engraving, a picture from The Sunday 
School Times and mounted on a card, or something 
else from a collection he has been gathering for the 
purpose). 

The teacher proceeds somewhat as follows. First 
he names the place to be visited; then he offers the 
apparatus (stereoscope or reading-glass), and, while 
the pupils are looking, goes on: This is our hero's 
boyhood home. Was he born here? Was his 
mother? In which direction are we looking? (See 
any shadows.) Time of year? On what sort of a 
place are we standing? (For the sake of reality 
never speak of seeing ‘‘ pictures.”"’ Put everything 
in the active mode, present tense, and let the 
pupil’s imagination make him a witness of the 
scenes.) How many houses do you see? Of what 
material are they built? Can it be possible that any 
houses are still standing of the time of Jesus? See 
any peculiarities about the windows, roofs, stair- 
ways? Pick out the kind of house in which you 
think Jesus lived. Was he poor? Were his parents 
of humble lineage? (Joseph was probably heir to 
the throne') How did a son of kings happen to be 
born and live in such humble circumstances? (A 
hasty mention of Israel, exile, and subservience to 
Rome.) Were the patriots of Israel contented that 
things should be like this? (A word showing that 
the Old Testament prophets were patriotic orators 
and leaders.) Did they expect that affairs would 
ever be different? Who did they think would change 
allthis: What kind of a person did they think this 
Messialgwould be? Did anybody anticipate that 

‘sus was to be ‘ome a remarkable man, possibly the 
kxpected One: (Bring out that, in different ways, 
Mary, the shepherd: “acharias and Anna, the wise 
men, and Herod did.) T~ what place was Jesus’ 
first journey? What was hn first adventure? (The 


flight into Egypt. Note: Such questions form a 
background and a review.) 
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Now turn to another outlook. Show some people 
in the streets of Nazareth, or a carpenter's shop in 
Nazareth, or any group of Oriental people. Let the 
remaining questions bring out, first, the kind of peo- 
ple these Jews were, of whom Jesus was one ; some 
of their beliefs ; the way they brought up their chil- 
dren, and the kind of bringing up Jesus had ; the 
few things that were in his home; his dress, his 
school, his books, his games, his pets, his brothers 
and sisters, his heroes ; the religious habits of the 
Jewish children. A question might be asked about 
the advantages of a country upbringing, of a variable 
climate, of work of learning a trade, of obedience. to 
parents, of hardships, of outdoor life, ete. 

Returning a moment to the first standpoint, the 
road to Jerusalem may be pointed out. Third, Jeru- 
salem from a distance, or a plan of the temple area, 
may be shown, or the conversation may center around 
the first position once more. Questions bring out 
the purpose of the feast, the mode of travel, the 
sights on the way, the ceremonies upon arrival, the 
emotions of a boy’s first visit to the temple, the prob- 
able themes of the talks with the doctors, the interest 
of wise men in boys of promise, the significance of 
the first recorded words of Jesus. 

The impression to be left is that of a beautiful, 
brave boyhocd. The lesson that the story yields is 
that of the boy who is the heir of national hopes, of 
godly training, of days of wholesome growth, making 
the one great decision,—/o be about a life-work for 
God. A resolution may be called for embodying this 
fact, which may be moved, seconded, and passed, 
and recorded in the class minutes. 

You notice that no mention has yet been made of 
consulting the Bible in the class. Remember that 
this story is fairly well known. Remember that 
boys do not usually read fluently or well. Have 
any references looked up before the lesson begins, 
and try to get them summarized rather than read. 
The special questions which I shall describe later 
will make them turn to their Bibles. 

Ask questions that call upon memory very rap- 
idly, and of the whole class. 

Ask questions that require thoughtfulness very 
slowly, and of individuals. 

After deciding what you will use and what leave 
out, write the more important of the questions which 
you are not going to ask to-day upon slips of paper, 
and give them to individuals to report upon next 
Sunday. Such might be : 

How many persons are mentioned in Matthew 2 
and Luke 1 and 2 as having seen Jesus ? (Seven.) 

Who were Jesus’ heroes ? 

What could Jesus see from the hills above his 
home ? 

What languages and books diu Jesus probably 
know ? 

Here is where the pupils’ quarterly becomes helpful. 
One reason pupils do not study the lesson is because 
they do not think of the questions 1n the quarterly as 
being individual and of interest. Select and under- 
line certain ones of ¢o-day’s lesson which you think 
are the best,—probably the pupils have not studied 
them,—and give them out for special report next 
Sunday. Later you can select your questions from 
the lesson ahead, and thus gradually get some ad- 
vance lesson study. Give out next week's Scripture 
for an individual report also. 

If you have enough of the illustrated scenes, the 
pupils may be told that next Sunday one or more 
will be given to each to be pasted into a neat book, 
which shall form his travel- journal and picture- 
gallery of the life of Christ. This may favorably 
affect the attendance. 

Two books at least the whole class should use con- 
stantly. Purchase two stout note-books, and entitle 
one ‘* Our Boys’ [or Girls'] Life of Christ,” the other, 
‘* Diary of Our Journey through Palestine.” At the 
close of the lesson, give each to a pupil who will 
make a good start. At the top of the first page of 
the ‘' Life of Christ” the pupil will find 


CHAPTER I 
THE BOYHOOD AT NAZARETH 
From Matthew 2 and Luke 1 and 2, 
Written by (pupil’s name). 


The pupil is told to tell to-day’s story of the life of 
Jesus in the animated style of a ‘* Boys’ Life of Lin- 
coln,” and he need not write more than one hundred 
words (so as not to discourage him). 

The other book has a similar chapter- heading 
reading ‘‘ Our Trip to Nazareth.” He is tocommence 
as follows: ‘‘ Arrived at Nazareth via ———, at 
12.30 P.M., January 4, 1904,” or whatever the date of 
the Sunday-schoo] session was, and proceed, in the 
present tense, to describe what he saw,—in the 
pictures, 

Each of these books may be gradually illustrated. 
Brought back and read next Sunday, they will con- 
stitute a double review of the lesson. The pupils 
who wrote the first chapter may choose who jshall 
write the second. 

Boston. 
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It will be hard to learn to love his heaven if we 
have not loved his house. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


ERHAPS you have taught lessons in the Gospels 
more than once. Do not, however, approach the 
subject as though you were already familiar with 

it. Expect to get a new view of Jesus for yourself, 
a fresh acquaintance with him. Consider that this 
theme is not as familiar to your pupils as it is to you. 
Ask God for a new revelation of Christ, and meditate 
on what it may mean to you and tothem. Think on 
1 John 5: 20. Look over the list of lessons for the 
quarter, and note how they are related to this saying 
of Jesus. 

Think over your ideals when you were at the age of 
your pupils. You can remember many of your own 
thoughts and feelings in childhood if you give your 
mind to it. 

Among the many helpful books for to-day’s lesson 
you will find of especial value Gilbert’s ‘‘ Student’s 
Life of Jesus” (chap. 3), and Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Studies in 
the Life of Christ” (chap. 3). 

Recall to your pupils the main points in the lesson 
for Christmas Sunday. It is, properly, the first in 
this course. See that each pupil has a copy of the 
New Testament, and by questions, suggestions, and 
references to the sayings of Jesus in after years, and 
to what he was as a mature man, lead them to study: 

1. His Growth. He grew just as his cousin — 
grew (comp. Luke 1 : 80 with 2: 40), He had a boy’s 
healthy appetite. Oftener than any other man in 
the New Testament he is mentioned as a welcome 
guest at feasts (Luke 5: 29; 11 : 37; 15: 1; John 
12:2). He told stories of feasts (Luke 14: 8, 12; 
15: 23). He showed in his teaching that he had en- 
joyed children’s games (Luke 7 : 32); that he had 
sympathetically watched the habits of birds (Luke 
8:5; 13: 19) and chickens (Matt. 23 : 37); that he 
knew the way of the fox in his lair (Luke 9: 58); that 
he had kept company with the farmer in the field 
(Luke 8: 5-7), with the vine-dresser (John 15: 1, 2), 
and the shepherd (John 10: 1-5). ‘*He grew and 
waxed strong.” His sturdy limbs gathered strength 
as he added inches to his height, year by year. Every 
child should seek to grow as Jesus did. 

His mind grew like his body,‘ becoming filled with 
wisdom,” according to natural laws. His soul opened 
toward his Father as naturally as his body gained in 
stature, and as his mind increased in strength and 
knowledge. 

2. His Home Life. Through his father, Joseph, 
he descended from David (Luke 3: 23); and his father 
was a good, just, and manly man(Matt. 1: 19). Jesus 
worked with him at his trade (Matt. 13: 55; Mark 
6: 3), and no doubt remembered wise counsels from 
his lips. His mother taught him to regard his father 
with filial reverence (Luke 2: 48). Mary was a noble 
woman (Luke 1 : 38), familiar with the Scriptures 
(Luke 1: 46-55), which, no doubt, she taught to her 
boy. There were at least six other children, and he 
felt that they were not always just to him (Mark 6: 
3, 4). His home life was simple and natural, and he 
was subject in it to the same laws and customs as 
the other children (Luke 2: 51). 

3. His Education. It is almost certain that his 
parents sent him to the synagogue school. They 
taught him the law from the Scriptures, and he was 
an apt pupil (John 7:15). They observed the great 
feasts of the church. So did he (vs. 41, 42). They 
went regularly to the public services of the church. 
So did he. It was his habit all his life (Luke 4: 16). 

His out-of-door life was an education. He was for- 
tunate in living among the hills. He was fond of 
animals. An allusion to a house-dog so touched him 


that he did a wonderful deed of kindness to a mother 


whom he seemed disposed to turn away (Mark 7 : 28, 
29). He learned to tell the signs of the weather (Matt. 
16 : 2, 3), was interested in the growth of plants from 
seeds (Luke 13: 19), and delighted in flowers (Luke 
12: 27). 

He learned much from his neighbors (John 2: 25). 
Though he never went a hundred miles from his boy- 
hood home, he came to know the customs of society 
(Luke 7: 44-46; Matt. 25: 1 ff.), the ways of business 
(Matt. 25 : 15 ff.), and the administration of the gov- 
ernment (Matt. 17: 24-26; Luke 20: 24, 25). He grew 
in popularity among his neighbors (Luke 2: 52), though 
they did not regard him as different from other boys 
(Mark 6: 2, 3). 

4. His Religion. The boy Jesus studied his Bible. 
He surprised the rabbis at the temple by his knowl- 
edge of it (v. 47). He was early admitted in the syna- 
gogue as a public reader and interpreter of it (Luke 
4: 16, 17). He respectfully insisted on living a self- 
dependent religious life. His mother was, perhaps, 
over-anxious about him, even after he became a pub- 
lic leader, with disciples (John 2: 4; Mark 3: 31, 35). 
As a boy, he reminded her, respectfully, that her 
knowledge of his character should have guided her 
sooner to the temple to seek for him, and that his 
Father’s affairs had claims on him even beyond her 
wishes and anxieties (v. 49). Yet he recognized the 
family as a unit, and remained in filial service to his 
parents till he was thirty years old. 

As a child of God, he discovered early that he had 
a mission to fulfil (v. 49). The hnowledee that he 

( Continued on next page) 
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Jesus of Nazareth 


tures not heretofore reproduced. 


Beecher’s Life of Christ 


high-priced work. 


The Interwoven Gospels 


help in studying the life of Christ. 


Monday Club Sermons 


$1.25. 





Agencies at New York and 
shicago 


— PILGRIM PRESS AIDS — 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


For the first half of 1904 the International Sunday-school lessons will be on the Life 
of Christ, in connection with which the following will be found exceedingly valuable. 


The Story of His Life and the Scenes of His Ministry. 
By William E, Barton, D.D. 
also the most profusely illustrated of the many Lives of Christ. 
octavo volume of 558 pages with 300 half-tone illustrations, including many from rate pic- 
Price, $2.50 net, postpaid or $2.75 including a year's 
subscription to The Pilgrim Teacher, our great Sunday-school monthly magazine, with 
full scholarly treatment of the International lessons, also timely articles on Bible study 
and Sunday-school methods by leading experts. 


This greatest work of one of America’s great- 
est preachers contains passages of wonderful 
beauty and power such as only Henry Ward Beecher could write. 
We now sell it, bound two volumes in one, for only $1.50 net, post- 
paid ; or $1.80 including a year's subscription Zhe Pilgrim Teacher. 


continuous narrative, and given in the words of the Revised Version. 
Reduced to 75 cents net, postpaid ; or $1.15 in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to The Pilgrim Teacher. 


On the International Lessons for 1904. 
Contains sermons by some of the ablest and 
most thoughtful ministers in the country upon the lessons for the coming year. 
cludes among its contributors such men as Dr. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. David Gregg, Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. W. E. Griffis, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Dr. Willard Scott, Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, and others equally able and almost as well known. 
Special price to Sunday-school teachers, $1.00, postpaid ; or $1.25 including a 
year's subscription to Zhe Pilgrim Teacher. 


Send for our 150 page illustrated catalogue 
and will certainly save you trouble tf you buy books 


The Pilgrim Press 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


This is the latest and 
It is a sumptuous 


An unsurpassed lesson help. 


It was formerly a 


By William Pittenger The story of the 
four Gospels woven into a complete and 
An invaluable 


It in- 


Published at 


Jt may save you dollars, 
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continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited, 


ear, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 
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Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bihle 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers ov sent postpaid on 
Send for catalogue to 
lishers 
ork 





receipt of price. 


Thomas Nelson &S Pui 
37-41 E. 18th St., Hew 


Lyman Abbott’s 


Commentary 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
MATTHEW, MARK, AND LUKE 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 
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aa@ Special price, the set, $2.00 net, postage 30 cents 
Recommended for Sunday-Schooi Lessons, 1904, 
by Prof F K Sanders of Yale, and others 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK | 





WANTED—SALESMEN 


in every section of the United States, by a new 
Art Calendar House, showing exclusive designs 
in Calendars required for advertising purposes, 
by every kind of commercial business, financial, 
wholesale, manufacturing, and retail. Line at- 
tractive and dignified, (Good opportunity for 
educated men. Liberal commission. 

VAN DYCK COMPANY, ART PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A Pointer For Teachers | 


Bend your address and number of Scholars in | 
our class, and a copy for each will be sent you 
REE of the LEADING primary Sunday Schor! Paper 
rinted ENTIRELY IN COLORS. 
N COLORS by epecial artiste. Add 
Little Folks Paper, Dept. A, Albany, N.Y. 
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The Gist 
of the 
Lessons 


For Sanday School 
Teachers 


By R. A, Torrey 


Sup’t Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago 
Bound in Full Leath. 
er only, substantial, 
attractive, flexible, gold 

embossed, 160 pages. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


FLEMING H. 
158 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE 
IIluminated Lessons 
On the Life of Jesus 


DR. WILLIAM BYRON PORBUSH, author of 
“The Boy Problem,” has worked out, by actual 
experience with his famous class, an original, pic- 
turesque, inspiring Sunday-school course. 

ccompanies International Lessons for 1904 and 
190 Solves these school problems: Aftendance, 
order, interest in the Bible, real religious education 
It introduces apparatus which makes an addition 


Of permanent and constant value 


to the equipment of the school. Practical for the 
most timid teacher, and within reach of the smallest 
Sunday-school 

Send 25 cents for the handbook, itseif 


A complete help to the 1904 lessons 
or send for Dr. Forbush's free descriptive circular. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
19th Street and Sth Avenue, New York City 


ATAR, 





ORGET-ME-NO 


| only in Blue Glass bottles, mounted with sterling silver 


ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 


167 Strand. London, England. 
509 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y ,U.S.A 


Send for our special offer for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


(* Graded Helps *’ continued) 


had fulfilled it crowned his career (John 
17: 4). That is the true religious life. 
Every boy has a divinely appointed mis 
sion. To find it, and follow it, will exalt 
him into companionship with God. 

Show your pupils that the Son of man 
grew —advanced in wisdom as he ad- 
vanced in age, advanced in favor with 
God and in favor with his neighbors 
(v. 52). He is the ideal boy. He calls 
boys and girls to follow in his steps, 
and thus to develop in them all that 
is worthy for a manhood and woman- 
hood fit for their mission as children of 
God 

Boston, 
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EVELL COMPANY, Publishers | 
'. 63 Washington St., Chicago | 


MYOSOTIS | 


Love's communion is not controlled 


| by the calendar. 


| For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Boyhood and Youth 
of Jesus 


I. Tue GeEnerRAL PREPARATION (Matt., 
chaps. 1, 2; Luke, chaps. 1, 2). 
[For each member of the Bible class | 

This half-year of the study of the 
Synoptic story of the life and teaching of 
Jesus offers fascinating possibilities for 
teacher and student alike. It not only 
unfolds once more the ever-increasingly 
beautiful vision of the Christ, but helps 
us to see it in its varied aspects. None 
of the Gospels stands for a plain, straight- 
forward, unimaginative narrative, al- 
though Mark makes the nearest approach 
to such an attempt. Each one empha- 
sizes some special view-point, which 
appealed to certain types of human- 
kind with great force. It is correct to 
say that the three Gospels have messages 
for the Roman, Jewish, and Greek types 
of mind respectively. They used many 
facts in common, but used them in ways 
which differ greatly. Luke's Gospel is 
the most like a book ; Matthew's most 





DECEMBER 19, 1903 


THE PERPETUAL 
WAR 


There is always a. fight 
going on in every human 
body between health and dis- 
ease. On one side are poor 
food, bad air, over-work, 
worry, colds, accidents. On 
the other are sunshine, rest, 
cheerfulness and nourish- 
ment, 

The reason Scott’s Emul- 
sion fights so powerfully for 
health is because it gives so 
much more nourishment than 
you can get in any other way. 
Get in the sunlight and try 
Scott's Emulsion. 

We'll send you a sample free upon request, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 














resembles a thesis. We could not spare 
any one of them, and only wish there 
were twice as many successful attempts 
to portray the Master as his disciples 
knew him. 

Our first study introduces us to the 
independence of the Gospels. Mark has 
nothing to relate regarding the youth of 
Jesus; the other two Synoptic Gospels 


differ widely in the details which they | 


furnish. It is Luke’s Gospel to which 
we instinctively turn. His two intro- 
ductory chapters relate the facts which 
a reverent follower of Jesus longs to 
know : The promise of the birth of the 
forerunner of the Christ ; the promise 
| to Mary that she would become the 
mother of the Christ ; her visit to her 
kinswoman, Elisabeth ; her song of joy- 
ous hopefulness ; the birth of the fore- 
runner, John; the birth of Jesus at 
Bethlehem ; his presentation in the tem- 





growth into vigorous manhood at Naza- 
reth. To these data the first Gospel 
adds the assurance given to Joseph, the 
| divine protection of the innocent babe 
| against the suspicious king, and the 
return to Palestine. 

Whatever Luke’s sources of informa- 
tion, he selected his material with won- 
derful skill and sympathy. His stories 
of the birth of Jesus, of the shepherds, of 
the incident of Simeon and Anna, and 
of the visit to Jerusalem, are very pre- 
cious and satisfying to the reverent 
mind. The Passover incident in par- 

| ticular is instructive and full of signifi- 
;cance. It is our one glimpse into the 
| mystery of the development of Jesus 
| during the thirty years of home life into 
| the ‘‘most daring religious thinker of 


| his time," who spoke *‘ out of the fulness 
| of a mind profound, original, and de- 
vout."” It reveals him as a lad of much 
maturity of mind and acuteness, with 
already a presentiment of the work before 
him. Gradually, at Nazareth, amidst 
influences which we can but conjecture, 
this *‘ ripened into a sense of destiny” 
(Dawson). 
II. Rererence LITERATURE, 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Gospel studies and containing also practical 








ple, and the outstanding event of his | 
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Pictures and 
Colorgraphs 





COLORGRAPHS 


These pictures are, as the title suggests, 
reproductions in color., 

The subjects have been carefully selec- 
ted from the most famous works of the old 
and modern masters. 

The ‘‘Colorgraphs’’ will at once be 
recognized as gems of art, for their faith- 
fulness to the originals in the depth and 
beauty of coloring brings them close to 
the possible limits of reproductive art. 

‘The ‘' Colorgraphs"’ are 8 x 10 inches in 
size, and each is enclosed in a neat deckle- 
edged portfolio. Price, 35 cents each. 


Wilde’s Bible Pictures 


A choice collection. Neither time nor 
money has been spared in reproducing 
these pictures in the most artistic manner, 

We have an especially good selection 
illustrating the Life of Christ, from the 
Annunciation to the Ascension. A child 
can comprehend a picture when words 
fail to appeal to him. 

Size of card, 6x8 inches. Price, 1 cent. 
No orders received for less than ten copies, 


Catalog and Lists Sent Free on Request. 














W. A. Wilde Company, Boston & Chicago 








OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


: ‘These maps cover all Biblical 
Palestine Geography, and are accepted 
Western Asia authority, containing all re- 

. _, centdiscoveries The map of 

Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the 
, coming lessons Special terms 

St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


: set. 
OXPORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Obie. 





DISTINCTIVELY 


Soe: postpads GEMS OF SONG 


30c. postpaid. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


Sunday-School Record. Price, $1.00 


From your bookseller or direct, and catal J. H. 
Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 




































LESSON FOR JANUARY 3 





Vocalion 


Church and Chapel 


Organs 


‘a 7 





T# E VOCALION method of tone 

production is radically different 
from that of all others, being worthy 
of the attention of all interested in 
musical instruments for churches, 
schools, and lodge-rooms, because 
of its radically different method ot 
tone production. 

It is endorsed by leading organists 
throughout the country, and meets 
the demand of critical musicians at 
moderate expense. 





Prices range from $225.00 
to $3,000.00 upwards. 


Fully illustrated catalog with speci- 
fications and prices upon request. 
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The Vocalion Organ Co. 
74 Jackson St.,Worcester, Mass. 
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VERY- UNDAY. 
THING FOR Scuoors 


The Pilgrim Lesson Helps, including the 
new Textless Querterties, 


The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayflower, 
Our attractive Sunday-school papers. 


The Bible Study and all other Lesson Helps | 


at publishers’ prices. 


The New International Beginners’ Course. 
A two years’ eourse for little children to be 
published in ‘The Little Pilgrim'’ with ac- 
companying picture cards. 5 cents per quarter. 
Samples free. . 

A new text-book for advanced classes, en- 
titled The Books of the Bible in connection 
with their Place in History, by Prof. H. T. 
Fowler of Brown University. 50 cents. 


Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools 


ve a school the reading of three times as many 
Cooks as the same money would buy. $1.50 
and $2.50 per month, no advance fee. 

Our Catalogues tell all about these things. 
Will you have them? 


The Pilgrim Press, Boston 


New York 
Chicago 


The Cartoons 
of Raphael 


These seven cartoons (originally ten in num- 
ber, three of which are lost) are in South Ken- 
sington Museum, London. They _ illustrate 
scenes in the lives of St. Paul and Se. Peter. 

We take pleasure in offering fine reproductions 
of these cartoons, each printed on heavy plate 
paper, 7X9 inches in size, and accompanied by 
an able Sescription ; all being enclosed in a 
cloth portfolio. 










Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


W. A. Wilde Company 
Boston and Chicago 





"Ready in Book Form, Dr. Trumbull’s 





HOW TO DEAL WITH 
DOUBTS AND DOUBTERS 


Its chapters treat of very practical difficulties, which | 


have come to the author’s personal attention, and have 

qypeared from time to time in The Sunday School 
imes. Price, r2mo, 140 pages, 60 cents, net; post- 

age, 5 cents additional. 

the International Committee of Young Men's 

Christian Associations, 3 W. 29th St., New York 


BIBLE MEMORY GAME <2" 


ames and authors of Testament books and 





many choice verses memorized while playing a game 
of keen interest to all not too young to read. Exceed- 
ingly valuable for teachers and scholars. Postpaid 
for fifteen 2 cent stamps ; half-dozen, $1.50 ; one dozen, 


$2.50. Address BE. F. PARKER, Bath, N, Y. 





New Pictures of Palestine 
LANTERN SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
STEREOPTICON LANTERNS 


Send for catalogue “ F,” showing views of all parts 
of the world and religious subjects. 


William H. Rau 


1324 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
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While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be ovestimated. The leaflet will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Nazareth, read George 

, Adam Smith's ‘‘ Historical Geography ” 
| (432-435), or Dawson, ‘* Life of Christ” 
(31-33). Riggs’s fine chapter on ‘*‘ The 
Inner Life of the Nation,” in his ‘* His- | 
tory of the Jewish People,” and the fas- 
|cinating review of the early years by 
| Rhees, in his ‘‘ Life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth,”’ should be read, as well as San- 
day’s sane words regarding the nativity 
and infancy in Hastings Dictionary (II, 
643-647). 


III. Questions For Stupy anp Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


| 1. ‘* Looking for the Consolation of 
| Israe/.” (1.) Why did devout men like 
| Simeon feel a need of the Christ? (2.) 
| How may we suppose that he and others 
were led to identify the infant Jesus 
| with the deliverer ? 

2. Herod's Jealous Fear. (3.) What 
various results were brought about by 





reason of Herod's fear ? 

3. The Home at Nazareth. (4) What | 
were the natural advantages of position, 
adapting Nazareth to be the Saviour’s 
boyhood home ? 

4. ‘* Ls not this the Carpenter?" (5.) 
How much of democratic equality and 
simplicity did this query imply? (6.) 
Did it imply a life of poverty ? 

5. The Visit to Jerusalem. (7.) What 
does this episode imply with regard to 
his maturity of intellect and his educa- 
tion? (8.) Does it prove that Jesus | 
understood that he was related in some 
| special sense to God ? 

6. His Growing into Manhood. (Q.) 
What facts of these eighteen years does 
Luke emphasize ? (1o.) In view of his 
three years of activity, for which he was 
so well prepared, what else may we rev- 
erently conjecture regarding these pre- 
paratory years ? 





IV. Some LEapiInG THOUGHTS, 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.} 

‘‘Our Father’s business” should al- 
ways be the most important objective 
of any Christian life. 

‘*To advance”’ in all respects with 
every day, and to deserve the favor of 
God and man, is a worthy ambition. 

YALe UNIVERSITY. 
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WILDE’S NEW BOOKS 


With Flintlock and Fife The Little Queen 
_By Everstr T. Tomuinson. By Eva Mappen. 

_This is the initial story of a series on early colo- This story is based on a period of English and 
nial history, and is based upon the Battle of Lake French history, but it is history which reads 
George. like a romance. 

350 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net; post- 340 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents net; 
age, 15 cents additional. postage, 1o cents additional, 


With Fremont the Pathfinder With Rodgers on the President 


By Joun H, Wuitson 
. ped = By James Ors. 
RY «Fong portraits of the great Pathfinder and The 8 of the cruise wherein was fired the 
is fellow voyageurs are true to life, and the his- first shot in the war with Great Britain. 


torical portions true to the facts of history : 
. . 8 . Tilus R : net ; St- 
320 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net; post- oda i,m. matenses. Cloth, $1.20 po 


age, 15 cents additional. 
Three Girls of Hazelmere In a Brazilian Jungle 
By CLaupge H. Wetmore. 


By E._ten DovGias DeLanpn. . : : : 
Its principal characters are three young ladies, From first to last this story is filled with the 
and he basis of the story is their many and va- activities of South American life, showing the 
i many peculiarities of these Southern people. 


ried experiences during a trip abroad . 
360 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20 net; post- 315 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.20, net; post- 
age, 15 cents additional, 


age, 15 cents additional. 
The Sword of Wayne Out of a Fleur-de-Lis 
By Craups H. Wetmors. 


By CuHarces S. Woop. 
A full and attractive picture of the dashing The history, romance, and biography of the 
hero of Stony Point in his Western campaign. Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 

368 pp. illustrated Cloth, $1.20 net; post- Eleven full-page illustrations. Cloth, 
age, 15 cents additional. 


The Pleasant Street Partnership 
By Mary F. Lronarp. 


A story about young people which young and 
old will both enjoy reading. est. 


209 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 85 cents net; 336 pp. 
postage, 10 cents additional. age, 15 cents additional. 


ALL OF OUR BOOKS ARE FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS IN GENERAL. 
Complete Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue Sent Free on Request. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY # BOSTON, MASS. # CHICAGO, ILL. 


432 PP. 
$1.50. 


A Gentle Pioneer 
By Amy E. BLANCHARD. 
This is a story of the opening up of the great 


Illustrated. 





Cloth, $1.20, net; post- 














Why do you permit a custom at the communion 
table which you would not tolerate in your own 


| di id | 
Amu \\ n ivi ua home’? The use of the individual communion ser. 
Co u ion vice grows daily Are you open to conviction? 


Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
Send 






which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives? 


Sor our free book—tt tells all about 
A trial outfit sent free on request. 





it, 
Cups SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept, 23, Rochester, H.W. 














BOOKS AND WRITERS 





The American Standard Revision of the 
ible. New York: Thomas Nelson & |} 
Sons. socents, net, and $2. 

That there is to be no lack of variety 
in the editions of the American Standard 
Revision of the Bible there can be no 
doubt, from the rapidly appearing vol- 
| umes in various sizes of type and style of 
binding. A number of editions have al- 
ready been placed before the public, 
and two others have recently appeared. | 
Two minion 24mos, one in divinity cir- 
cuit covers, and the other in cloth with 





red edges, are printed on thin paper. 
The head-lines of the Standard Edi- 


tion are used, and marginal references 
appear at the bottom of the pages. 
Twelve fine maps are included, and the 
handy size and clear type should com- 
mend these Bibles to teachers and those 
who travel. 


% 


The Rod That Budded. By Robert J. Miller, 
D.D. New York: American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.25. 

Life in nature is the basis for nineteen 
homilies arranged 7 Dr. Miller in this 
attractive volume. he disciple shou'd 
get much to strengthen his faith through 
the trials that beset him each day from 

a consecutive reading of these well- | 

arranged chapters. Helpful illustra- 

tions run throughout the book, and its | 
clear print will make it a pleasure to | 
read through its two hundred pages. | 











HAVE YOU EVER TRIED that 
“Dainty Woman’s Friend,’ HAND 
SAPOLIO, for toilet and bathr It isa 
delicate preparation of the purest ingre- 
dients, a luxury, but also a necessity to 
every man, woman, and child who de- 
sires the beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





DON’T INFER that the patient ate 
a horse because you saw a saddle under 
the bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related to 
Sapolio only because it is made by the 
Same company, but it is delicate, smooth, 
dainty, soothing, and healing to the 
most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t 
infer, Try it! 








HAND SAPOLIO SAVES doctor’s 
bills, because proper care of the skin 
promotes healthy circulation and helps 
every function of the body, from the 
action of the muscles to the digestion 
of the food. The safest soap in exist- 
ence. Test it yourself. 
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The Playground of the 
Boy Jesus 
(Continued from page 682) 


‘*No, we won't do it !"’ 

‘* Well, let's play funeral then, and you 
can be the chief mourners.’’ 

‘* No, we don't want to !’’ 


body was ready. Their finest clothes 
were gotten out, and they went to the 
house of the bride, often filling the streets 
for a long way from the door ; for their 
streets are seldom as wide as our nar- 
rowest alleys. Then they talked and 





the procession started. The pipers on 
their reed flutes and the women on their 
tambourines began their music, and all 
the company clapped their hands in time, 
and the children !—they were the hap- 
| piest of all. They scampered about in 
front of the company, dancing and turn- 
ing somersaults, and playing every sort 
of trick on each other. Later on, at 
night, came the wedding feast. Jesus 
had been among the merrymakers and 
at the feasts often in Nazareth while a 
boy, and John tells us of one he went 
| to Cana to attend after he became a man. 





This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she * * * % % 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of The hillside on which the older part 
10 My. er ae — a of Nazareth is built. is very steep. At 
al of Doster, fet her bey NOT | one place there is a straight rock-face, 

. —a high bluff, or precipice. Of course, 


SA POl i Oo that was the best play-place about town 


they picked those that grew there out of 
the rocks, because it was dangerous. 








for the boys. If they ever picked flowers, 
and easily keep every thing clean. 





When they played battle, this was the 








fortress that was attacked and taken. I 
am quite sure Jesus knew the hill well, 
and remembered it, as we always do the 
places where we have our best times. 
But after he became a man, and was 
preaching in the cities around, he came 
back to Nazareth, and in their syna- 


God. Then the men took him up to 


On Food 
The Right Foundation of Health 


Edited by one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars of our time, The 
expositions are a revelation to those 
who are unaccustomed to clear de- 
lineations of the fundamental truths 
of the Word of God. “Select Notes” 
is certainly the greatest help to Sun- 
day-school teachers published, as it 
gives them a clear and full under- 
standing of the truth as brought out 
by the International Sunday-school 
Lessons, 

Sample pages sent on application, 
Price, bound in cloth, 81.85, 
postpaid, 

For sale by all booksellers. 


W. A. WILDE 
COMPANY 
Boston and 


health. People can eat improper food 
for a time, and not feel any ill results, 
until there is a sudden collapse of the 
digestive organs, and then all kinds of 
trouble follows. 





is to shift to the pure, scientific food, 
Grape-Nuts, for it rebuilds from the 
foundation up. A New Hampshire 
woman says: ‘‘ Last summer I was sud- 
denly taken with indigestion and severe 
stomach trouble, and could not eat food 
without great pain ; my stomach was so 
sore I could hardly move about. This 
kept up until I was so miserable life was 
not worth living. 

“Then a friend finally, after much 
argument, induced me to try Grape- 
Nuts food and quit my regular food. 
Although I had but little faith, I com- 








JOWA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE offers diploma and 
degree courses by mail. Catalog free. Write C.J. . . . 
Burton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. | surprise to find that I could eat it with- 


Christmas Holiday Excursion | stomach. Sol kept on using Grape-Nuts, 


Fares via Southern Railway and soon a marked improvement was 
shown, for my stomach was performing 


On Dessaier 29, 24, 25» 30, 31, and its regular work in a normal way with- 
January 1, the Southern Railway will sell | oyt pain or distress. . 
round-trip tickets from Washington, D. C., 7 ry! soon the yellow coating disap- 
to points south and southwest at rate of one peared from my tongue, the dull, heavy 
and one-third one-way fares, plus twenty- | feeling in my head disappeared, and my 


five cents, final limit January 4, 1904. | tired feeling left, and altogether I felt as 


Tickets will be sold to students and teach-| if I had been rebuilt. Strength and 


ers of schools and colleges at the above rate | weight came back rapidly, and I went 
back to my work with renewed ambi- 





. : e | 
on December 16 to 22, inclusive, with final | 


limit January 8, 1904, upon presentation of | as well as body, and I owe it all to this 

certificates signed by the superintendents, | natural food Grape-Nuts,”" Name given 

by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There's a reason, 

~~" | Look in each package for a copy of 

Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, the famous little book, ‘‘The Road to 

will furnish all information. | Wellville.” 


principals, or presidents thereof. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But when a real wedding came, every- | 


laughed and told stories constantly until | 


| simple tools, ox-yokes, chests, shavings, | 


gogue confessed that he was the Son of | 
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’ er 
2im down and kill him ; but he escaped | 
from them. | 


¥ * * 7 ¥ | 


While I was wandering along one of 
the crookedest, narrowest streets of Naza- 
reth, I heard some one using a saw. ‘I 
wonder if this can be acarpenter’s shop!"’ 

I thought. A moment later I was at the 
open door. The shop was rather dark, | 
for the only light came in through the | 
door ; there were no windows. There 
were carpenter's benches along the sides 
of the room, and above them racks of 
tools. Pieces of board were piled up | 
here and there in the corners. Two men 
were making a large chest. The work 
was very neatly done, but with only the 
simplest tools. A hammer, a saw, and a | 
chisel, are about all they have. There, 
on the floor, two boys were sitting, work- 
ing, smoothing up some ox-bows. All 
about them were the shavings and chips 
from the chisels. And I fancied this 
carpenter's shop—the dark room, the 


boys, and all—was very like the one Jesus |: 
worked in, just here on this hillside some- | 
where, nineteen hundred years ago. 


LaMar, COLO. 
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A Christmas Lesson 
from the Poor 


By the Rev. John T. Faris 


T WAS the first cold day of the winter, 
just before Christmas. From my 
study window I saw two covered 

wagons. They were rickety affairs, each 
one drawn by a horse which had out- 
lived its usefulness. Just before the 
house a front wheel of one wagon fell | 
in the road, and the axle came down | 
with athump. There was great excite- | 
ment fora moment. Three small chil- 
dren, their faces and hands blue with the 





| cold, climbed to the ground. The driver 


this same hill where they had played to- | 
gether as children, and intended to cast | 
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Letthe MenWash. 


if they wont get you 
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—see if 
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say that 
washiné with 
Soap is too hard for 
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The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
in the advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 














[ “suPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 





921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 





1 CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost. Excellent facilities for 
tick sales. Write me and learn how 


. qt 
of the forward wagon hurried to the res- | H. Ww. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


cue. After a search the lost tap was 
found, the wheel was replaced, and the 
movers were ready to renew their journey. 

While repairs were being made, | 


| entered into conversation with one of the 


Proper food is the foundation of | 


The proper way out of the difficulty | 


nenced to use it, and great was my | 


out the usual pain and distress in my | 
P Y | the frozen ground, I recalled another | 


mind felt light and clear; the languid, | 


| tion. Today I am anew woman in mind | 


| was not an easy matter to secure answers | 


| before. 


‘until I lost sight of the family. 


drivers. They were not beggars, and 
asked for nothing, though the children 
were poorly clad. The woman, who 
sat shivering over a little stove near the 


| seat, was ragged and dirty. 


Yet from these dirty, shiftless wander- | 
ers I learned a.lesson of helpfulness. It | 


to my questions. But after a few min- 


|utes I found that the two families had | 


never been acquainted until a few days 
‘We just met up with each 
other,’’ one man said. ‘* He’'—point- 
ing to his companion—‘ had a pack o’ 
children, and no woman ; their mam is | 
dead. I have a woman, but we' ve lost | 
our children. So we've just been ago- | 
ing along together. My woman she looks | 
after the children, and cooks, and we get | 
along fine."’ 

As the two wagons jolted ahead over 


| 





Christmastide, when I was called on to} 
conduct the funeral of a little child. The | 
parents lived in two cheerless rooms. | 
Poverty was written everywhere. The | 
county was paying the funeral expenses. | 
There was no undertaker. The minister | 
had to close the tiny casket and carry it 
down to the waiting wagon. 
There was an old woman in the room, 
an invalid, whom I took to be the grand- 
mother. But I soon learned that she| 
was a stranger. She had been stranded | 
in the town some months before. The 
county would do nothing for her, as she | 
was not a resident. She had no claim | 
on these poor people, yet they took her 
into their home, and there she remained 
«« There | 


| 
| 
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VIRGINIA FARMS 


Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue, 


R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp.. Richmond, Va. 
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Kntered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, got Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addressés at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 


| for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 


75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers 

The paper ts not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time patd for, unless by spectral request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine tt, wil: 
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are priceless jewels, 
and to be charming 
¢ they must be clean and sparkling. \\\\ 
ia? Rubifoam, the foamy, ruby: 
dentifrice, will by imparting clean- F 
liness and purity sparkle the teeth. 
Sample Vial Free. 
\ E, W. HOYT & CO., 
>, \. Lowell, Mass. 
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black dress goods 
One of the 65 departments comprising this 






25c. everywhere, 








business is devoted exclusively to Black Dress | 


Goods. 

And there is no question but that the 
women of the United States who regularly 
buy Black Dress Goods from us get more 
style, merit, and wearing quality, for the 
amount spent, than from any other dry-goods 
store, 

A page in this paper wouldn’t be so con- 
vincing as a trial—and we’re so anxious for 
you to do so, we’ll send more samples of 
any style or any price goods than you ever 
knew about, 

The best Cheviot in America for 50c. and 
$1.00—at least 20 per cent more value for 
either price than you ever got. 

Same is true of Broadcloths at $1.00— 
other Broadcloths, 75c. to $4.50. 

Note the following statements, and let us 
prove them to you. 

44 inch Black Etamine, 50c.—worth by 
every standard of value at least $1.00. 

Rich Satin Soliel—$1.00 quality, 65c. 

46 inch Black Prunella Cloth, $1.00o— 
did you ever get such fine Prunella Cloths as 
wide as these for less than a Dollar-fifty or 
at least $1.25? 

We keep a sharp lookout for any chances 
to buy goods at under prices—buy them if 
they’re first class, and put a small profit on 
them. 

That’s where our benefits to you are so 
important. 

This is a Small Profit Store in every sense 
of the word—and always so. No matter how 
advantageously we buy, you get the benefit. 

If you’re interested—and money-saving 
interests every woman—write for samples, 
being sure to mark your letter S. S. T. 49— 


we’ll send more samples than you ever got | 


unless our method has appealed to you before. 

Every fashionable fabric that’s made in all 
correct colors, at the same interesting price 
basis. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


FRANKLIN ALWAYS D1D THINGS 1. 
a EST Be oF R THAN 
ANY eLse ite "EM. 





CORN and bunions and 
warts — big, lit- 
tle, hard, or soft—are easily and 
uickly removed by A= CORN 
ALVE. No knife , no pain; no 
poison, I§¢. at your druggist’s 
or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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was no one else,”’ explained the head of ! 
the house, ‘‘so we took her. We must 
help each other, you know.’’ 

How often, when an appeal is made 
to us to bear some burden for others, we 
refuse, saying that our circumstances are 
peculiar, it is impossible for us to help. 
Shame on us when such men as these 


but do what they can as a matter of 
course! God says nothing of peculiar 
circumstances. The command he gives 
is specific and unqualified: ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.’’ 


Mount CarMEL, ILL, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











January 3, 1904. The Kind of Growth I 
Need in 1904 (Eph. 4: 11-16). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—Birth before growth (John 3: 1-8). 
TUES.—Growth by feeding (1 Peter 2: 1-5). 
WED.—Growth by exercise ( Phil. 2 : 12-16), 
THURS.—Growth by trust (Matt. 6 : 27-34). 
FRI.—Growth in grace (2 Peter 3: 14-18). 
SaT.—Growth in his likeness (Psa. 17 : 1-15). 





say nothing of peculiar circumstances, | 








How the Endeavor Society may help me to 
grow. 


What I want to become by growth. 
Some things that hinder my growth. 


HE supreme evidence of life is 
growth. Do we expect to live in 
1904? If so, we shall grow. In- 

animate things will remain as they have 
been, but no living thing will come 
through this new year without change. 
At the beginning of the year let us sit 
down and prayerfully consider what 
changes should be made in our lives, 
and how they can be brought about. 
“ 

The end of all our growth is likeness 
to Christ. In that direction all of the 
changes of the year must be made. 
Attaining that is simply maturing our 
lives. With a new year we should out- 
grow some more of the traits and limi- 
tations of our childishness, Some things 


simplicity, its purity; but the vacillation 
and uncertainty and dependence are to 
be outgrown as we proceed to maturity. 
Here is one good principle of growth for 
the new year. Let us leave behind all 
childish weakness and folly. Let us 
think worthier thoughts, speak with 
more gravity and seriousness, and estt- 
mate more highly the value of life and 
of the way it is spent in the world. 


It is not a careless use of phrases that 
leads Paul to emphasize the two great 
agencies of growth,—truth and love,— 
‘*speaking truth in love, grow.” All 
real growth is a growth in the percep- 
tion and love and service of the truth. 
We ought this new year to learn more 
about God and the world from the 
Bible, from good books, from contact 
with life, from thought and prayer. 
And we ought to cultivate a love of 
truth, seeking it eagerly, believing in 
its accessibility, and scorning falsehood 
anderror. And we ought to obey the 
truth, The new things we see we 
ought to do. 

% 


It would be a great help in this growth 
| in truth if we would resolve this year to 
read only great and immortal books. 
We are so taken up with papers and 
books of the day that we have no time 
for the great books. The eternal and 
supreme truths would become far clearer 
to us, and would lay more powerful hold 
upon us, 1f we should for this year at 
least reserve our time for the great books 
alone,—Homer and Plato and Shake- 
speare and Milton and Bunyan and Ten- 
nyson, and the thoughts that will last. 
And we shall begin the new year with 





of childhood are the best,—its trust, its | 


fresh strength if we will simply resolve 
to live by the truth alone, to go and to 
do fearlessly as the truth may require, 
to confront falsehood in others and to 
oppose it. No other growth will be com- 
parable with such growth in veracity. 


% 


But the truth may be served in bitter- 
ness. To render it such service is to 
| weaken and impair life. Its true ser- 
| vice must be in love. No one ever ren- 
| dered the truth freer or more fearless 
service than Jesus, yet no one ever so 
wrought and taught in love. Growth 
into Christ will mean a combination of 
the boldness of the truth and the gen- 
tleness of love in which neither will be 
sacrificed. Our influence will be in 
some measure like God’s. His truth 
makes us humble. His gentleness makes 
us great, 





% 


Christ is to be the standard of our 
growth. What we find in him is to be 
incorporated in us. 

Christ is to be the power of our growth. 
He will reproduce himself in us. It is 
his life which sustains his members. 

Christ is to be the goal of our growth. 
At the end we shall have come to the 
stature of the fulness of Christ. 








Twice Won 


Wife Pell in Love With Husband “ All 
| Over Again."’ 





| The wife of a well-known attorney-at- 
| law of Seward, Neb., tells the tale worth 
reading : ‘* My husband was a soldier in 
the Civil War, and was, as he called 
himself, ‘an old coffee cooler,’ and had 
always drank very strong coffee, 

‘*About a year ago he complained of 
|a feeling of fuiataces every time after 
climbing his office stairs, and was also 
troubled by terrible headaches that 
almost drove him wild. 

‘‘He gradually grew weaker and 
weaker until his affliction culminated in 
nervous collapse, and for weeks he seem- 
ed to be fading away from us, in spite of 
all our efforts. 

“The physicians pronounced him 
strong ae well, with no organic trouble 
whatever, and there seemed to be noth- 
ing the matter except the complete giv- 
ing out of his nervous system. 

‘The doctors decided that coffee was 
at the bottom of all his trouble, and 
ordered Postum Cereal in its place. He 
improved daily since he quit coffee and 
began drinking Postum, and now says he 
feels better than he has felt for twenty 
years, headaches are gone, no more 
fainting-spells, and is gaining in flesh 
every day, and he seems so much young- 
er and heartier and happier than he has 
for years that I have fallen in love with 
him over again. 

‘*Now for my brother’s case: A few 
oe ago he had a peculiar trouble, 

lis tongue was swollen and sore at the 
roots, underneath with 
festers. 

‘*He thought his affliction was of a 
cancerous nature, and his doctor was of 
the same opinion. He could scarcely 
eat anything, and became so poor and 
run down he was simply a nervous 
wreck. Heconsulted various physicians, 
but none were able to diagnose his case 
or help him in the least. 

‘* At last a doctor to whom he applied 
said he believed my brother was coffee 
poisoned, and advised him to quit coffee 
and drink Postum. He gave him no 
medicine, but told him to give Postum 
| fair trial and return to him in six weeks. 
My brother had used Postum only about 
ten days when the festers disappeared 
from his tongue, and at the end of two 
| weeks the soreness and swelling were 

gone, and he began to pick up in flesh 
and spirits 
| ‘He had never touched coffee since, 
| but drinks Postum all the time, and has 
never had the shghtest return of the 
trouble. 

‘*To look at my experience, is it any 
wonder I can write a heartfelt testimo- 
nial for Postum ?” Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville.” 


and covered 














Starch 
Bread Making 


with 
Receipts 
By 

MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 
Wide as is the variety of uses to which 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch is now gener- 
ally put in cooking, there are still many 
other ways not known to the average 
housewife in which this valuable pro- 
duct may be used to advantage. One 
of these is in bread making. A small 
proportion of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch mixed with the flour will make 
the bread much more light, delicate, 
nutritious and attractive. 
Try it in the following receipts: 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD. 

Sift together three and one-half cups 
of whole wheat flour, half a cup of 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a 
tablespoon of sugar. Soften a cake of 
compressed yeast with three tablespoons 
of water and add toa pint of warm milk. 
Pour this into the sifted mixture, and 
when well blended, beat it hard before 
setting aside to raise. When light add 
two teaspoons of salt and as much more 
flour as can be beaten in with a wooden 
spoon. Let this raise again, and then 
beat out the air bubbles and pour into 
two greased loaf pans. When almost 
double in bulk, place in a moderately 
hot oven and bake about fifty minutes. 

This is a very wholesome bread and 
easily made. 

CREAM BISCUIT. 

Sift together one and one-half cups of 
flour, one-half cup of Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Corn Starch, three teaspoons of 
baking powder and half a spoon of salt. 
Moisten with cream as soft as can be 
handled. Roll out on a well-floured 
board, cut in small biscuits and place in 
a pan, brushing over with melted butter, 
wetting the tops before baking. Have 
oven very hot, and bake ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to size. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Book of new and original cooking receipts sent frea, 
by The Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego, K 

























ENTERTAINMENTS 
TN Ta} MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


for illustrating sermons, giving entertain. 
ments. illagtrating hymns. Finest collec- 
tion of al Large catalogue FREE. 


McALLISTER act 2tsf tA 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials, Write 
& for particulars. at, for catalogue 
No. 21. George H Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 W ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Comforable Seating for S x 


= Ad insures better order; larger at- 

: tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. 

Made at Grand Rapids School Para. Wks., 

Sales-office, 22 W. 19th St., New York 

LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
CHURCH OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS W 


ELLS. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, J 


THE, GERUINE _WEREELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the ONY 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P.O 


CHURCH BELLS ans’pext 


and PEALS 
McSHANE BE! BELL 


and Tin. Get our —_ 
When answering advertisements, — 





































OUNDRY, Baltimore, M 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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A Revolution in Home Music! 


An Organ that Can be Played by any Child. 
No Break Between Verses. A Musical Marvel. 


me-$12 ON INSTALMENTS Shox oar a MONTH 
Or, TEN DOLLARS SPOT CASH 


Five Indestructible Tunes Go with Each Instrument and Others of Your Own Selection May 
. be had, Express Charges Prepaid, at Only 30 Cents Each 


These Beautiful Instruments are the result of many years’ experience in the manufacture of organs, and are confidently 


ee Special 2 ffer ee offered to the public. These musical wonders use no paper, but music is obtained from a roller furnished with pins. These 
pins operate upon valve keys, made of hard steel. All the working parts of the instrument are easily accessible, and are made 


WITH EVERY ORGAN PURCHASED of solid metal, the rollers and keys being mounted on metal castings. Nothing has been omitted to give these grand instru- 


ments their crowning qualities of extreme simplicity and durability. There is no limit to either kind or quality of music. 
FOR SPOT CASH BEFORE JAN. 15, They will play Hymns and Popular Airs, with a clearness and accuracy, and degree of execution which but few performers 


can equal. A mere child can play them. They have the carrying quality of a Large Pipe Organ, and are the only in- 
WE WILL SEND FREE TEN ADDI struments that will render slow and sacred music with a powerful, sustaining organ tone. They will play tunes as long 


TIONAL TUNES OF YOUR OWN SE- as desired, without any break, instead of stopping to change the piece, as must be done with organettes. They are 
beautifully finished in solid walnut. The reeds are organ size, and the volume of tone will filla hall. They are Genuine 


LECTION (15 IN ALL), CONSTITUT- Musical Instruments, which anyone can play, without teacher or practice, and which good musicians can recommend. 
ING A FREE GIFT OF $3 WORTH OF The price is nothing compared with their intrinsic value. They are equal in every way to a $50 Music Box, so far as the 


quality of the music is concerned, and also in point of construction, finish, and decoration. This organ is the most simple, per- 


MUSIC as GOOD ONLY T0 JAN. 15, 1904 Sect, marvelous, instructive, enjoyable,and amusing musical instrument in the world. FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, it is just what 
——————— is wanted. It will play all the sacred music, and as many verses as desired, without stopping to replace the music roller. 7h’ss 


great advantage no other instrument has. By this means, a result is attained that was never reached before, 


Make Your Evenings at Home Cheerful and Musical 


No ©ther Automatic Instrument in the World Can do it Better than This 
LIST OF SACRED TUNES 3 Piano National Hymn vy ny | gues 


65 What a friend we have in Jesus 611 Some sweet day 



































Rollers for the following Sacred Tunes can now be supplied at ¢ Church, a on er an 
. ock of Ages 1 ait and murmur 
OF Cae ae, Cees 68 Sweet Hour of Preyer 614 Come, Spirit, come 
1 The Sweet Bye-and-B 32 Hark, the herald angels sing 69 Beautiful Valley of Eden 615 Hiding in the Rock 
2 Nearer, my God, to Thee 33 Harwe 70 Greenville 616 When my Saviour I shall see 
3 Lneed Thee every hour 34 Hendon 71 Old Hundred 617 God be with you 
4 From Greenland’s Icy Mountains 3; Manoah 72 Pass me not 6138 Anywhere with Jesus 
Duke Street 36 Pleyel’s Hymn 73 foous, lover of my Soul 619 Trust and obey | 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 37 Zion 7 ulah Land 620 Draw me closer to Thee 
Ariel 38 Warwick rsa I’m a Shepherd of the Valley 621 Seeking for me 
Sweeping through the Gates 39 Abide with me Shall we meet beyond the river 622 Lebanon 
9 I’llstand by untilthe morning 40 Dennis 81 We shall meet beyond the river 623 The Garden of the Lord 
10 The Shining Shore—Nelson 41 | hear Thy welcome voice 82 Fisk 624 Duane Street 
1 Sicilian Hymn 42 Even me ; 83 Mendebras 035 Saul | : 
12 Hold the Fort 43 Watchman tell us ofthe night 84Aletta — 626 Walk in the light 
13 Just as lam 44 St. Martin’s ] I am praying for you 627 Sabbath 
14 America 45 Federal Street More love to Thee, O Christ Balerma 
15 Antioch 2 Hursley 4 Go bury thy sorrow 629 Marlow | ’ 
i O to be over yonder 47 Mozart Whosoever will 630 The Prodigal Child 
17 What hast Thou done for me % Webb 89 Softly and tenderly 631 Autumn 
ib He leadeth me 49 Bowen go Allthe way my Saviour leads me 632 Leighton a 
19 | love to tell the story 50 Geneva 1 Rescue the perishing 633 When Jesus comes ; = — 
20 in home over ray A Su i. Catherine 92 Ranow 90 * Del 834 — + | gather at the River 2 , ; 
21 Is my name written there 2 Luton 93 Come, Grea’ iverer, come 35 Happy day 
22 Almost Persuaded 3 Brownell 99 Onward go 643 Coming to-day CONCERT ROLLER ORGAN . 
23 Where is my nog senight 54 Hummel 100 We’re marching to Jesus 644 Come to me ’ ; Length, 18 in., Width, 15 in., Height, 12 in., Weight, Boxed, 30 lbs. 
24 Bringing in the Sheaves $5 Paradise 601 To the work 645 In the shadow of His Wings 
25 Let the ower lights be burning 36 Wilson 602 Only a step to Jesus 646 Safe to Land NEW ROLLERS--NOW READY 
Only an armor bearer 57 Repose 603 Knocking, Knocking O47 Will you meet me - ; ‘ 
27 I will sing of my Redeemer 34 Inthe silent midnight-watches 604 Thy Servant | will be _ 648 The Story Never old 725 Sunshine in the Soul 732 Hark,’Tis the Song of Ang 
28 He will hide me 9 Portuguese Hymn 605 From Heaven I am coming 649 Stand on the Rock 72 More pout leans 733 Will There be Light tor Me 
29 Pull for the Shore Wellesley Be Joyful O my soul 650 My Sabbath Home 728 Wonderful Story of Love 734 Lead, Kindly Light 
30 Precious Name 61 Rathbun 607 It 1s now time 651 At the Door 730 Everlasting Arms 7% eden the Golden 
31 Christmas 62 Come ye disconsolate 60h Thank Almighty God 652 Little children, you may come 731 Blessed Rock 736 It is God’s Way 


(President McKinley's last words) 


The Concert Roller Organ has a fuller volume The case is strongly made of solid black walnut, and is elegantly finished, form- 


of tone, and far more ing a handsome parlor ornament. 
sustaining power than any two pianos. At the same time it is so fully under By means of new and automatic machinery, the manufacturers are enabled to 
control, by means of a swell attachment, that the softest passages can be rendered produce music rollers in large numbers so that we can offer them to the public at a 
with exquisite delicacy. For evening entertainments, etc., it is most admirable, and price not exceeding the average cost of music paper; and a roller will give a very 
when otherwise musicians would have to be engaged, it will save its cost in one night; much better performance, besides Outlasting a Thousand Paper Sheets. 
and is, upon the whole, the most perfect mechanical instrument in design, operation There are now ready over Eight Hundred sacred and popular tunes which have 
and effect, that has yet been produced. been arranged for the Roller Organs. Complete List will be mailed on application. 


REMEMBER, ONLY And ©ne Dollar a Month for Eleven Months, or Ten Dollars Spot 
@ash, purchases this Organ and Five Music Rolls of your own selection from 
- $1.00 DOWN above list. Full list of Sacred, Secular and National Airs accompany cach Instru- 
_ es «ment. Extra Tunes, delivered, only 30 cents each. See Special Offer 
We send the Instrument by Freight, charges collect at your end. ADDRESS TO-DAY Above 


The Christian Herald Book Department, Bible House, New York City 


























